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THE COURSE COMPLETED. 


The publication of Advanced Lessons in English Grammar (cloth, 327 pages; price, 60 cents) marks the completion 
of “ MaxweLi’s Enciisu Courss,” a three-book series of English Grammar, comprising 


Primary Lessons in Language and Composition (144 pages), . . 30 cts. 
Introductory Lessons in English Grammar (151 pages),. . . . . 40 cts. 
Advanced Lessons in English Grammar (827 pages), . . . . . . 60 cts. 


Many grammars have been published since that of Lindley Murray, and many methods of presenting the subject have been 
advanced, but few have proven wholly satisfactory; on the contrary, the majority have been far from it. Experience has proven the 
impossibility of developing the ability to “speak and write the English language with propriety” by teaching grammatical rules and 
definitions merely, and the equal impossibility of successfully cultivating this power by means of the “language lesson” alone. Dr. Max- 
well, realizing these facts, presents in his series a happy blending of the Janguage lesson with technical grammar. The pupil is not kept 
back from the exercise—so pleasant and profitable—of using the knowledge he is acquiring until he has mastered the anatomy of the 
grammarian, nor is he started on a course of language lessons without a system and sequence laid down by the science of grammar. 


Advanced Lessons in English Grammar is designed for use in the last two years of the grammar school, or as a full high 
school course, and it embraces all the theory and practice necessary for those grades. Its merits may be summed up briefly. It is 
clear, full, judicious, sufficiently conservative in its treatment of old authorities, and yet ready to adopt new definitions and new forms 
when the innovation is a real improvement. One chapter is devoted to word-formation or derivation, thus restoring word analysis to its 
proper place as a department of grammar. 

















Specimen copies will be mailed to any address on receipt of price. Correspondence in reference to the examination and introduction of this new work is cordially invited. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
New York: 806 and 808 Broadway. Cincinnati: 137 Walnut St. Chicago: 258 and 260 Wabash Av. 
For other announcements of the AMERICAN Book CoMPANY, see last page. Please mention the JOURNAL CF EDUCATION. 
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The Latest Facts in History, THE SHELDON SERIES. 
ARE EVER TO BE FOUND IN - High School Text-Books.---The Best and Freshest in the Market. 
ANDERSON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. SOUT Der eaeeettey Seco, | 1tA0~ mazaeom of Bietets ent Comes 
A New Grammar School U. S. History. TLD. Peadtaent Pesker |B + Sen ” Elements of Logic. — 


66 Kilements of Psychology. 








A School History of England (revised). = e542 Fh nay ~ tae e ALDEN’S Science of Government. Improved 
e . i . 7 m. newly stereoty ' 
A Pictorial History of France BACRUS and HELEN DAWES BRowWN. WAYLAND’s elisiealt Gunner, ry 
A New Manual of General History (complete in 1 vol.)| AVERYW’S cee of Natural Phi-| og a pans Firat Principles of Political 
° ‘ r mnomy. 
Sans Seaoeey, Tae -& ‘  Blements of Natural Philosophy: | parTTERSON’™ Advanced Grammar and 
Mediseval and Modern, Part II. ai gipenenal of Ohemletry wEeenas , Bhotoric. a ‘. 
— 4 ee ‘ s uglish inte French. 
Leighton’s School History of Rome. Saat ana SCHMITT ZS Rlements of the German Lan- 
If dissatisfied with present text books on History, please address the publishers of this series. | gauges Classical Manual. Parte Tas Il. tonne Pa oy a 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67-69 Ninth St., N. Y. SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 and 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
fi. I. SMITH, 5 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | WARREN P. ADAMS, N. K. Agent, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 














ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 333. ~<Guuuum 


These Pens have the shape, size, and style suitable for school use. They have ali the 

qualities of perfect pens, fineness of coon vt elasticity and durability, and have been very 
extensively adopted in the public and private schools throughout the United States. 4 
Folio aTmoorekaTe Prices,”=60—hfs§C THLE ESTER BROOK STEEL PEN CO. 26 10S Eamdon. Re wo 











MODERN CLASSICS. | FIFTEEN-CENT READING MATTER. 
A SCHOOL LIBRARY FoR @1.50. Tye R/yERSIDE LITERATURE. SERIES. 


Thirty-Four Velumes Neatly Bound in Cleth, Averaging 310 pages. 








“ an unrivaled list of of excellent works.”—Dr. Wm. T. Harris, U. 8. Commissioner of Education. Fifty-eight numbers already published, containing complete masterpieces from the writings of 
No 34 Lighter Hours. A new Volume just issued, being selections from the minor writings of W.M.| LONGFBLLOW, WHITTIER, HOLMBS, 
® ’ Thackeray. A sample volume will be sent to any address by the publishers on LOWELL, BMERSON, HAWTHORNE, 


receipt of 40 cents. A pamphlet containing the table of contents of each volume will sent free to any 
address on application. meee meped 2” and other eminent authors. With Introduction, Portraite, Biographical and Historical Sketches and 


LITERARY LANDMARKS, |" 7 "arc: ceases ts caere nxon, ner. 








’ — ——__ __ 
A Guide to Good Ret ding for wae rae - pany raya h th | NEW ISSUES FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1890-91. 
With Charts and Original Designs, and a List of the Best Books which cover the | 
necessities of ans Libreries, Teacher's Books and Children’s Reading. | No. 47. Fables and Folk Stories. PartI. | Fable and Folk Stories. Part II. 
By MARY E. BURT, | THE FABLES AND FOLK STORIES COMPLETE have also been published in one volume 
Formerly Teacher of Literature, Cook County Normal School, Englewood, Ill..,and now Member of the | in board covere, at 40 cents. 
7 ®! re Board of Education, Chicago, u, No. 49. Hans Andersen’s Stories (newly translated). Part I. 
arjitis book shows how good literature ean be introduced into schools, even of the lowest grades, and how | Wag 47, 48, and 49 are designed ss SECOND READERS. A descriptive circular giving the 
: Teacher’s price, 64 cents, postpaid. Table of Contents of each number of the Series, will be sent to any address on application. 
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JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

my” MICROSCOPES FROM 838 TO $1,000. 44 

Catalogue on application. 


EMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 














Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &e. 




















SPECIALTY LARORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
a Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 

from the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to ali orders. 








Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites. 


The Special Food for Brain and Werves. 


( *s formula (in his “ Prize Essay ” to the 
ear iesaied d by leading physicians as the 
t is composed of elements nec- 
tellect, impart endurance for 














Prepared according to } 
American Medical Association) is acknowledge 


most perfect preparation of the Hypophosphites yet greene 2 bs 
essary to restore and sustain mental and physical powers, strengthen the 


titute should be 











menial labor, and prevent nervous exhaustion. It is invaluable to students, and ~ ee ao. 
workers, to the aged, to the overtaxed mother, and for the dodz/y and mental deve “oe Sago : 
It is not a “ patent medicine.” It contains no narcotics. The exact formula 1s 
For sale by Druggists, from whom no subs 
accepted. ; 
Sent by mail ($1.00) from 56 West 25TH STREET (2), 
NEw YORK. 
MAGIC LANTERNS, STEREOPTICONS 
From $1.00 to $500 cach. 
Lantern Slides made to order a specialty. 
Fifty Thousand Lantern Slides kept in stock. 
Projecting Apparatus of every description. 
tH Write for illustrated descriptive catalogue. 
McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 
8 CHICAGO, ILL., U. 8. A- 


Pamphlet with testimonials free. 
Koby (0. 
e 
See that this signature fs printed on the label: (> 
CAS AND GAS-MAKING APPARATUS. 
UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 





PHILOSOPHICAL, | _ pjace 

ELECTRICAL, and |y... orders 
CHEMICAL | 
APPARATUS, | NOW. 





We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 





We make a specialty of the products trom the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


Chemical 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles, 


JOSEPH! LLOTTS 
STEEL PENS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. the WORLD. 
Gold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris In 1889. 





Apparatus, 


Ib 


Pars 
Chemicals, 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch &St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


The International Hotel, 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y., 
Under the management of Mr. UrR1AnH WELCH of 
New York City, will open for the season early in 
June, and continue open until late in September. 
This well known and popular hotel is the best, larg- 
st, and is the nearest to the great Falls of Niagara 
From many of its rooms,— as well as from its own 
magouificent private park, opening directly upon the 
State Reservation,—the rapids, the beautiful islands 
of Niagara, and the American Falls are in plain 
view and only one minute’s walk therefrom. 
All communications relating to the International 
wrior to May ist) should be addressed to URIAH 
ELCH, 5TH AVENUE Hore, New YORK CITY; 
after that, to NIAGARA FALus, N. Y, 


ALFRED HALL, 


Summer School of English, 


French and German, — 
PRUDENCE ISLAND, R. I. 


Old and Middle English; Methods in English and 
Composition. 

Preparatory and Advanced Courses in French and 
German. Elocution. and Physical Culture. 

Instruction by University Professors. 

For circulars address 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Rureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 























ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


Ceneral Schoo! Furnishers, 
UANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILES 









Andrews’ 
Globes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
cnarts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Justiess 








LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES. 
1891) Mode's. 4 Styles. 


$85.00. 








JUST PUBLISHED: 


Geoff's Historical Map of the U. 8 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


{NDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


74-76 Fifth Ave., near 14th St, 
NEW YORK, 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
215-221 Wabash Ave Post and Stockton Sts. 
CHICAGQ, SAN FRANCISCO. 


—Buyqny [9339 
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Mannfactured by 


JOHN .P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 


How can you teach loyalty 





to our flag so well as to 


al BY 
THE OLD LEHIGH 


s 
1026 ARCH St PHILADELPHIA PA, 


have it flying over your 
school houses? 














CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Send for our flag catalogue, G. W. Manufacture Superior TROY, N.Y 
4 ° . 


Simmons & Co., Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


We sell the best for the lowest price. U. “A Ga tesce 
S Government Bunting Flags we mean and CHEUROEZ BELLS. 











BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 





Minerals, Rocks, = Fossils, 


COLLECTIONS ARRANGED 
FOR PRACTICAL TEACHING 
A SPECIALTY. 
Send for circulars. 
GEO. H. BARTON, 
Boston SocreTry NATURAL History. 


Musical, far sounding, and high! - 
factory Bells for Schools, thus 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y. 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 







Bells of Pure Copper and Tin 
SP hools Fire Alarms Parms, ot. FCT? 


. Catelegue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, @ 
AGENTS esstee "88 BENT, mots ou my comers Belts, 


urlers Mex 
SSS. Wrie now. Medicines te 








(m) BOSTON, MASS. 








Dialogues, Tableanx, Speakers, for 
School ,Club & Parlor. Best out, Ong 
logue free. T. & Danis0N,Oh: 


AND J. W. 
SCHOOL SCHERMERHORE & CO. 


A FORTUNE 


Inherited by few, is pure blood, free 
from hereditary taint. Catarrh, con- 
sumption, rheumatism, Scrofula, 
afd many other maladies born in 
the blood, can be effectually eradi- 
cated only by the use of powerful 
alteratives. The standard specific 
for this purpose —the one best 
known and approved —is Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, the compound, con- 
centrated extract of Honduras sar- 
saparilla, and other powerful altera- 
tives. 
“I consider that I have been 


SAVED 


several hundred dollars’ expense, by using 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and would strongly 
urge all who are troubled with lameness or 
rheumatic pains to give itatrial. I am sume 
it will do them permanent good, as it has 
done me.’’—Mrs. Joseph Wood, West Platts- 
burgh, N. Y. 


Dr. J. W. Shields, of Smithville, Tenn., 
says: “I regard Ayer’s Sarsaparilla as the 
best blood medicine on earth, and Know of 
many wonderful cures effected by its use.” 

* For many years I was laid up with Serof- 
ula, no treatment being of any benefit. At 
length 1 was recommended to give Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla a trial. I did so, and 


By Taking 

about a dozen bottles, was restored to per- 
fect health —weighing 230 pounds —and am 
now a believer in the merits of Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla.”— James Petsy, Mine Boss, Breck- 
enridge Coal Co. (Limited), Victoria, Ky. 

“My niece, Sarah A. Losee, was for years 
afflicted with secrofulous humor in the blood. 
About 18 months ago she began to use 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and after taking three 
bottles was completely cured.’’ — E. Caffall, 
P. M., Losee, Utah. 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Aver & Co., Lowell, Mase. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 
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PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR 


Teachers who desire positions or promotion, take 
notice. Now is the time t» register with the 
NEW ENGLAND SUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
HigaM Oacutt, Manager, 
3 Somerset 8t.. Boston 


A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Pleasantly located in a city within ten miles of 
Boston, well established and in successful opera- 
tion,—building rented,—furniture and good will for 
sale, on reasonable terns For full particulars ap- 
ply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manazer, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 

8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


{Ina New England Academy. a teacher of Mathe- 
Matis and Military Tactics.—a man of good pres- 
snce, scholarly ability, and strong in discipline ‘If 
25 or 30 years with a helpful wife, all the better.” 
For the right man a good salary will be paid 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


WANTED, 


[n a first class private school in Massachusetts, next 
fall.a native French (lady) teacher,— Parisian, at- 
prs etal tar ete = —e accent, experience se 
— ementar 
classes. Salary, $600 and oo Ages xc Rae 
Also, @ specialist in French and German, for a fine 
position in a private school in Minneapolis. Minn. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A SCHOOL PROPERTY 


yore $50,000, admirably located,in excellent con- 
itlyp, every way adapted te use as a ficst.class 
boarding and day school with accommodations for 
one bundred pupils, may be secured by the right 
man or woman, in perpetual lease, without rent or 
taxes — except to furnish, keep insured and in good 
repair. For full pa'ticulars apply immediately to 
“kam, ORCUTT, Manager. 
. E. Bureau ucation. 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 




















A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies, 


In one of the leading cities of th 
e South, fully equir- 
pes one firmly established; in full and paseonstel 
operas on (with some 180 pupils in attendane>. and 
& ences annual income of some | seagge building 
re ed furnitures and fixtures for sale for les: 
than salt their value and the good will of the school, 
at a fair estimate. These are the facts. Now, & 
Prine pal is wanted, an accomplished lady and edu- 
charge nt an, able professor and his wife, te. take 
cha 0 of this Seminary. The present lady Prin- 
pal for eight years must leave in June on account 


of } healt 
Pply to HIRAM ORCUTT Manager. 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


MONTHLY for onr lots, pays t 
$5 Testus. Tacoma Invest Ca. Tecoma Wash, 100% 
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Terms for our EHducational Publications: 
JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 








(Written for the JOURNAL.| 
REFLECTIONS. 


BY FANNY HUNTINGTON RUNNELLS. 


Unconsciously we write upon our faces 
The feeliog and the fancy of the hour; 
Whether our hearts reveal love’s kindred graces, 
Or batred’s power. 


Whether our lives are broadened by brave daring, — 
Strife against sin and self and sordid greed, 

Or hardened, by the hearts felt trath unsharing, 
Into mere creed. 


And if our eyes are quick to pierce the splendor,— 
To solve the secrets of the starry skies, 

They must irradiate a mind full tender, 
Strong for surprise. 


Fair Science binds our inner sight with beauty ; 
Philosophy the sluggish brain doth start, — 

Varied and lovely makes the path of duty; 
Nature is Art. 


So in the mirror of our deeds that cluster 

About us, and our thoughts, like stars of night, — 
No dimoess be recorded in their luster, 

But endless light. 


Oar hearts do burn withio us, earth is waning, 
We f.llow in the way Thy feet have trod, 

So would we live the life of Thy ordaining, 
Thou Man of God. 








: [Written for the JouRNAL.] 
THE MAIDEN SPRING. 


BY M. F. FRENCH. 
{From the German of Lenau.) 





With blush and with bloom spriog forth the flowers, 
The birds with theic music fill the bowers, 

The happy old meadows their tribute bring 

And o’er her a brilliant green mantle fling. 


She spreads o’er the earth the garments so fair, 
And fastens with flowerets here and there. 

So it seems a wrong to the maiden sweet, 

To press her bright robe with unhallowed feet. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 


Supt. S. T. Drat, Batavia, O.: New tasks will unfold 
new powers. 





Surr. Aaron Gove, Denver, Col.: What is taught 
should be general, not special. 


Pain. T. H. Nickerson, Saccarappa, Me.: Matter 
has to settle in a pupil’s mind before its real, complete 
value can be appreciated. 


Supt. § T. Dutton, Brookline, Mass. : That method 
of education which develops individual effort and re- 
sponsibility is the truest and best. 


FrRANCISQUE Sarcy: Read good books, read them thor- 
oughly, and give an exact account of what has been read, 
—this is the best of education. 


Supt. T. H. Day, Pi’tsfield, Mass. : The object of the 
teachers’ meetings should be, not to publish the experi 
ence of the older teachers but to make experience for the 
younger ones. 


James MacAuister, Philadelphia: The objects that 
are set before the teachers and the spirit in which they 
are called upon to do their work are the only proper cri- 
teria of a course of instruction. 


N.S. Saater, Harvard College: The moral and in- 





cious heritage which it is the privilege and duty of each 
generation to transmit to its successors. 


Surr. N. L Bisnop, Norwich, Conn.: Power of con- 
trol is exercised not for the sake of maintaining order, 
but for the sake of securing the conditions necessary to 
efficient teaching and training. 


Sort. I. Freeman Hau, Leominster, Mass : Teach- 
ers are improving in teaching power, in earnestness of 
purpose, in devotion, and in that skill which consists in 
the application of sound principles to a'l the details of 
school work. 


Supt. E. H. Lone, St. Louis, Mo.: The child, his 
thinking, and the world that surrounds him, are not 
things devoid of movement, fixed. If the pupil isto real- 
ize the world around him he must see objects as active 
processes. He must not stop with the mere observation 
of objects, but must produce objects and represent 
activities. 








“THE ACTUAL WORK ACCOMPLISHED IN 
AN AVERAGE MASSACHUSETTS GRAM- 
MAR SCHOOL.’* 


BY JOHN D. BILLINGS, 
Principal of Webster School, Cambridge. 


When a representative of your board of directors sur- 
prised me not long since with a request to write a paper 
reviewing the address delivered by President Eliot before 
the last meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, I declined at first, still entertaining the feeling left 
by the address at the time that its misleading and incor- 
rect statements were their own best refutation; but on 
considering ths matter further, having observed that silence 
was being constraed as an evidence of guilt on the part of 
the accused, and that the conclusions drawn in the address, 
however unfairly based, were being endorsed in various 
portions of the country, it seemed desirable that some 
one interested should take up and consider the address on 
its merits, sifting out the good for future guidance, and, 
in justice to those most nearly concerned, correcting such 
errors as the distinguished author made. 

I regret that the task has not fallen into abler hands ; 
I regret, also, that what is presented here will not have 
so wide a hearing as did the utterances of him whose 
audience is educated America. Still, duty prompts me 
to go forward, even if only as the skirmisher who pro 
vokes the engagement, and, this done, falls back behind 
the main line of battle, which does the principal fight- 
ing. It is generally understood, I suppose, that the 
school taken by President Eliot for an illustration was a 
Cambridge grammar school ; and, not because the school 
of which I am in charge is in the slightest degree su- 
perior, but simply to show the absence of any personal 
grievance, you will allow me to add that it was not the 
Webster School. 

In the nature of things, much of what I shall offer 
will have a strong local application ; yet since, for reasons 
of his own, this Cambridge school seemed best suited to 
the needs of our critic in pursuing his quest for the aver- 
age grammar school, — so, in coming to its defence and 
indicating our course of stady, which we had thought 
very well of heretofore, I may possibly drop eome re- 
mark having an application and an interest reaching out- 
side our city’s modest limits At the outset, I respect- 
fully submit that the value of President Eliot’s criticism 
was lessened materially by the following prefatory con- 
fessions reported in the Boston Journal of the next day : 
‘*‘T am going to presume to talk before an audience intimately 
acquainted with the grammar school, when I have not myself much 
experience or knowledge of that school. I aman outsider in re- 
gard to the grammar school system of Massachusetts. I was never 
a pupil in a grammar school, and I have had bat small oppor unity 


of observing the working of the grammar schools of the state. I 
am, therefore, simply an intelligent observer. I am an outsider, 





but, also, something worse than that I am an outsider with a 
grievance. . My grievance is that the American boy comes 
to college at the average age of nineteen, knowing very much less 
than he ought to know, very much less than the boys of nineteen 
kaow in other countries, as in Scandinavia, Germany, France, and 
England.’’ 


It really seems as if the qualifications desirable in a 
competent critic are conspicuously absent from the fore- 
going confession. The subsequent acknowledgment of a 
“ grievance’ is not a proper substitate for the needed 
qualifications But, as an “ outsider with a grievance,” 
let us fairly consider the leading points made against this 
average grammar school. 

‘* And one of the ficst things we want to know,’’ he says, ‘' when 
we come to examine the grammar school system in this country is, 
what is done in the grammar school? and I must confess that is 
more than anybody can fiad ont in this country. (Applause) I 
have tried faithfully to get what may be called a fair idea of what 
is accomplished by a boy or girl in a fair sample of the American 
grammar school. I will defy anybody to ascertain what that is.’’ 

He then goes on to name the causes of the difficulty, 
such as a lack of state supervision, differences in the 
methods of teachers and aims of principals, differences 
in the energy and stimulating power of teachers, giving 
a difference in the amount of work accomplished, etc. 
All true. To make a compyrison between the schools of 
Boston at one end of the list, and a little town like Peru 
in Berkshire County at the other, with a view of getting 
the average grammar school program of the Massachu- 
setts schools, would be an utter absurdity, of course. 
Comparisons, to be of value, should be made between 
municipalities whose schools are organized and carried on 
under the same general conditions of grading, super- 
vision, and so on. 

True there is a difference in the methods and ability 
of teachers, even of good teachers. Much must be left 
to the teacher's jadgment and individuality. The best 
supervision is, as a rale, not autocratic, giving large lati- 
tude to good teachers. The general’s order of march re- 
quires his several army corps to reach certain designated 
points at certain specified hours, pursuing certain pre- 
scribed lines of march, different, yet all trending toward 
a single objective. We set out from Boston to visit Lynn. 
We may go by express or accommodation train, by the 
Revere Beach road, the Main Line, or the Saugus Branch. 
Each line unfolds an interesting experience peculiarly its 
own, yet all take us to Lynn, where we proposed to go. 
But now comes something in the nature of a revela- 
tion. On account of these differences in teachers and 
principals, we are told it is impossible in a single city of 
any size to ascertain the work done in the average gram- 
mar school of that city. What do you say, gentlemen, 
you who are superintendents of schools? What are 
these courses of study which your wisdom has outlined 
for the guidance of your subordinates in the pursuance 
of their work? Are the ends accomplished or the aims 
of principals, here in Boston, as he states, or elsewhere, 
so diverse and uncertain as to warrant his charge that 
nobody can find out the work that is done in the gram- 
mar schools? I had supposed that in Boston, as in Cam- 
bridge, somewhere daring the school year, the superin- 
tendent conducted or directed a series of examinations, 
uniform in kind throughout the entire city, based on the 
distinct requirements of a course of study, and a course 
whose character is indirectly determined by the require- 
ments for admission to college. If I am right in this 
supposition, as I believe I am, what can he mean? A 
pupil applying for admission to the Webster School from 
Boston, Worcester, Springfiele, Hartford, Providence, 
Portland, and presenting a discharge card from the nioth 
grade of a grammar school, — what becomes of him ? 
Nine times out of ten, if not ninety-nine times out of 
one hundred, he enters the ninth grade of the Webster 
School. Why? Because an examination shows him to 
be equipped with that kind and quantity of knowledge 
which a consensus of opinion among the school authorities 


of those cities has determined on as suited for pupils of 
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With each year’s work, then, systematically outlined, 
and results, definite, tangible, tested with skill and 
fidelity, certainly as great as professors in colleges and 
universities display in testing their students through the 
course, and those results determining, in general, promo- 
tions through the grades in all our cities aud large towns, 
President Eliot’s statement that nobody can find out what 
is accomplished by the boy or girl in the average gram- 
mar school is not simply wnjust, it is absolutely wntrue, 
and furnishes convincing testimony to the sincerity of his 
expressions regarding his ignorance of the subject to 
which an unkind fate has assigned him. 

With the learned gentleman's statement that four and 
one half hours in a day, five days in a week, is too small 
an amount of school time, I am in hearty accord. N either 
the parents nor the teachers of Cambridge would recall 
the old plan of a half holiday Wednesday and Saturday, 
which he would favor, but I believe the teachers are 
speedily coming to the point where they will vote with 
both hands for more time in which to do the work that an 
over-loaded program presses upon them. Neither teacher 
nor pupil should be compelled to endure the inevitable 
strain of this demand. It is time to say to sentimentalists 
and theoretical reformers who are persistently laboring to 
graft their hobbies into the regular school program, 
“ Hands off!” 

Perhaps I am treading on dangerous ground ; if so, put 
me down as from “ way-back,” or as a ‘‘ non-conformist,” 
as you will. Sewing, you say, is an industry of great 
practical value to be taught to our girls; agreed. The 
art of wholesome cooking is a needful accomplishment for 
the girls of this grade ; cordially endorsed. Boys are in 
their element and exhibit wonderful enthusiasm from ten 

to fifteen in the handling of tools; beyond dispute. All 
these departments of industrial knowledge, and many more 
which could be named, are excellent training for youth ; 
but you will sustain my assertion that in every well-organ- 
ized school taught by wide-awake, practical teachers, 
there was legitimate work enough to occupy the ordinary 
school day before one of these interesting and profitable 
subjects was introduced, and therefore these should be 
taught outside the allotted school time. 

I agree again that the summer vacation is too long, yet 
I am persuaded that in Cambridge this is largely due to 
the university influence, since Harvard turns its young 
men loose for more than three months at that time. 
Then what a national calamity it was that the Continental 
Congress had not waited two weeks longer ere issuing 
their rebellious fiat of independence; for the Fourth of 
July is an impassible barrier to further school labors ! 
And then, the holidays, of one sort or other, punctuating 
our whole course at distances all too neighborly! Last 
of all,—singular contradiction !—Labor Day was declared 
a holiday. Ere long we shall be driven to supplicate for 
holidays to be declared labor days. 

And now, Mr. Eliot, having selected,—I quote,—* not 
the best school in the city nor yet the worst, a school with 
a good principal, with a fair set of teachers, with a mixed 
set of pupils,—mixed as regards nationality, religion, and 
social conditions,’’—pa‘ses to an examination of the qguan- 
tity of work done in that school. He begins with read- 
ing, and says, ‘‘ The amount of time given to reading and 
the study of the English language through the spelling- 
book, and the little grammar which is used in that echool, 
and in a variety of other aids in the learning of English, 
—the amount of time so devoted is 37 per cent. of all the 
school time through six years.” Continuing, he says, 
“ Now what is the amount of reading? The time oceu- 
pied in most of the rooms in that school, if a graduate of 
a high school should read it all consecutively aloud, all 
that the children have done in these six years, is forty- 
six hours.” You will observe that he drops the language 
end of the proposition and gives attention to reading only. 
To avoid any misapprehension that this may occasion, let 
me state that of the 37 per cent. of time referred to, 
about 17 per cent. is given to reading; “ reading with 
reference to teaching pupils how to read,” and “ reading 
for the purpose of cultivating a taste for good reading.”’ 
This time also includes the memorizing and reciting of 
choice selections of poetry and prose. 

During the war, in times when quiet reigned at the 
front, newspaper scribes often overworked their imagina- 
tions in sending home news which appeared under the 


is extremely doubtfu 
use in the schools of Cambridge can 


forty-six hours, especially if read aloud by a high schcol 


study the requirements in this department :— 


the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh years ; for the eighth 


United States to the Revolutionary War; for the ninth 
grade, “ Evangeline” and “ Snow Bound,” six selections 
from Irving’s Sketch Book, Higginson’s and Seudder's 
histories of the United States entire. (It should be stated 
that there are eleven sets and parts of sets of readers 
from which the teachers chouse.) A minimum of 100 
lines of choice poetry and prose is committed in the fourth 
grade, 150 in the fifth, and 200 in each of the other four. 
It is further “ expected that every pupil, at least in the 
three highest classes, will read at home, each term, one or 
more books recommended by the teacher.” 

Bat additional books for each class may be obtained 
under the following order of the committee, adopted May 
19, 1887: “Standard books of English literature may be 
used in each class of the grammar schools, the choice of 
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books to be made by the master of the school, subject to 
the approval of the school committee.” 

Under this order, Gilman’s Historical Readers, 
(‘‘ American Classics Series”), Tanglewood Tales, True 
Stories in New England History, Wonder Book, 
Little Daffydowndilly and Other Stories, Seaside and 
Wayside, Hiawatha, and Eggleston’s First Book in 
History have been placed on the list, and are used in 
many of the schools. 

There were delivered at this average grammar school 
for the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, between Nov. 
11, 1889, and December, 1890, 789 books from the public 
library, selected by the teachers as directed in the course 
of study. 

Mr. Eliot particularizes a bit, as follows: ‘I read through, for 
example, one of the earlier readers, and [ found it took an nee 
and a half,—reading it aloud, I mean That was the entire 
contents of a third class reader. . .. . How little it would be in 
balk if we read aloud forty-six hours! How small an acquaintance 
we ehoald have made with English literatare! Now, of course 
this is oaly one very rough test in an endeavor to give some idea of 
the quantity of work performed. It does not represent the labor 
of the childish mind at all; it does not represent the labor of the 
teacher, but it gives some faint clue to the very limited amount of 
acquaintance with literature which the child gets in a whole course 


of six years.”’ 

Does it impress you as somewhat remarkable, or does 
it not, that President Eliot can read through, aloud, in a 
brief hour and a half a little Third Reader which several 
competent teachers of the fourth grade inform me is all 


| whether the amount of reading in 
be read aloud in 


graduate of that city, with his limited preparation for the 
task. Pardon me while I summarize from the course of 


Two or more of the authorized readers of the grade for 


year, one or more of the authorized readers of the eighth 
grade, with Higginson’s and Scudder’s histories of the 


it, or does it not, strike you as somewhat strange that he 
derives from this fact, in part, the “faint clue ” to the 
very limited amount of acquaintance with literature which 
a child gets in six years ? 

A word in reference to acquainting pupils of grammar 
school age with English literature,—and by that is meant 
standard literature, of course. 

When the child has his proper equipment in the three 

R’s and those other associated branches which the higher 
powers have agreed upon, and when, in addition to these, 
he has been inoculated somewhere with those industria] 
manipulations already alluded to, I conf+ss my inability 
to discover when he can extend his acquaintance with 
literature But, if time remained for this purpose, tel] 
me how much standard literature there is available for 
the first three or four years of the grammar grade. Our 
distinguished mentor has only to investigate to find out 
how limited is the quantity suitable for pupils of that age, 
Had he compared the readers of the upper grades, which 
are practically made up of selections from standard 
authors, with the lower grade readers, in which a liter. 
ature of simpler character is substituted, this fact might 
have suggested itself to him. 
Coming to arithmetic, President Eliot cannot find any. 
thing else in the whole course of study in his average 
grammar school which has any tendency to develop the 
reasoning powers. Fellow-teachers, I ask you, in all sin- 
cerity, what there is in the courses of stady in the gram- 
mar schools, except perhaps penmanship, which does not 
bave a tendency to develop the reasoning powers? What 
more valuable for this purpose than the study of language 
and geography? Mauch will, of course, depend on the 
teaching, whether in the lower schools or in colleges, but 
[ leave this question for psychologists to discuss later. 


Dr. Eliot finds 21 per cent. of the total school time 
spent in arithmetic, but leaves to others the decision of 
the question whether this is too much or too little. He 
omits to inform us how much that we teach is rubbish, in 
accordance with the traditional program of critics, but he 
does announce the startling discovery that during the first 
two years of the course in his average grammar school the 
children covered eighty-eight pages. Then follows the 
declaration that “It took a high school graduate,”—I 
quote,—“ to do all the sums in those eighty-eight pages 
or the arithmetic that the children do in two years, giving 
one fifth of their time in each year, and after they have 
had arithmetic in the primary schools, and therefore 
know something about it,—I say it took a high echool 
graduate fifteen hours to do the whole work. Here again, 
this is by no means a test of the amount of work that 
the children did, neither is it a test of the work that the 
teachers did, but it gives us a glimpse of the very small at- 
tainment made by those children who had been three years 
in the primary schools, and two in the grammar schools.” 
After his announcement that nobody ean find out what 
is done in the grammar schools, it may seem a trifle 
strange to you to have him discover even this ‘glimpse 
of a very small attainment.” It may seem strange, like- 
wise, that during that faithful effort made “ to ascertain 
what is accomplished by a boy or girl in a fair sample of 
the American grammar school,” he never stepped fist 
over the threshold of said school. It may seem strange 
that, with a course of study before him, he did not dis- 
cover that the work in arithmetic is assigned by topics 
and not by pages ; and that the principles included in the 
first two years’ work are found on one hundred and 
forty-five pages, instead of eighty-eight, as he states, with 
fifteen pages of problems additional found in the book 
used by these grades. Measured by his standard of 
pages, the two grades in question cover more than half 
the ground included in the six years’ course. As we are 
upon arithmetic, it is well to be accurate. 

Here is the requirement in arithmetic for the first two 
years in the Cambridge grammar schools :— 

Fourth Grade.— Addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division of whole numbers and of decimals, using 0° 
number of more than five figures, no divisor of more than 
three, and no decimal beyond thousandths. In the 
division of decimals the divisor is to be a whole number. 
Teach the tables of United States money, liquid measure, 
and dry measure, with practical examples in changing 
numbers of one denomination to the next higher or lower. 
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a 
mon fractions, including mixed numbers ; also the great- 
est common factor and the least common multiple of two 
and three numbers, each less than one hundred. No 
decimal to extend beyond thousandths, no fraction to 
have a denominator greater than twelve, and no example 
to contain more than three fractions. In the division of 
decimals the divisor is to be awhole number. Teach the 
table of avoirdupois weight, a part of the tables of long 
measure, square measure, cubic measure (inches, feet, 
yards), and time measure (seconds, minutes, hours, days, 
weeks), with practical examples in changing from one 
denomination to the next higher or lower. 

Assuming now, on President Eliot’s incorrect basis 
of eighty-eight priges, that a high school graduate can do 
the “sums ”’ in fifteen hours, to which the child has de- 
voted toward three hundred hours, remembering that 
said graduate has not to spend any time in being taught 
the principles, has not to spend any time in deciding how 
to apply those principles, nor in correcting his errors, 
nor in explanations, nor in doing problems in uncounted 
quantity selected from other arithmetics, record books, 
and old examination papers, nor in correcting the same 
when needed ; in view of the fact that said graduate has 
not to spend any time on the principles and problems in 
common and decimal fractions and denominate numbers, 
found in upward of fifty additional pages, with other 
scores of problems in application of these principles ; nor 
in whispering, catching flies, and a hundred other divert- 
ing side issues which go to make up the live boy student 
in arithmetic; it doesn’t appear as if he were much of a 
“hustler” after all, and he may have been a gradaate of 
a Cambridge high school. 

After further consideration of the power mathematics 
cultivate in the human mind, President Eliot finally de- 
cides, from personal experience, that the mathematical 
training in the grammar school really depends on little 
but memory. “I am unable,” he says, “to find any other 
distinct quality of the human mind which is trained in 
the grammar school course of this particular school. The 
entire observational faculties are left out. A grammar 
school child in this schoo! has no training of its observa- 
tional powers, none at all. There is one beautiful subject 
for the training of the observational faculties taught in 
this school; namely, geography, but it is taught solely as 
a matter of memory. There is not a model, or a photo- 
graph, or a raised map, in the school. There is nothing 
whatever with which to teach geography as a science of 
observation.” 

Well, ‘‘Here’s a pretty state of things!” you have 
already said, to exist in the shadow of Harvard Univer- 
sity. “Important if true.” Again: “TI wish,” added 
President Eliot, ‘‘that Dr. Klemm had had time to de- 
scribe what exists in the German schools. Geography 
can be taught in a German school as a science of observa- 
tion.” Well, Dr. Klemm, in his Huropean Schools, de- 
ecribes enthusiastically a spirited lesson in geography he 
heard in Munich. “ Maps,” he says, “were there in 
abundance, and a handsome globe was brought in.” 
Doubtless there were other means of illustration at hand, 
but they were not mentioned, and I only refer to the mat- 
ter here to show that maps and globes are, at least, not 
without value in that paradise of go d teachers and good 
teaching, and it is but fair to state that every grammar 
school in Cambridge is liberally supplied with maps and 
globes. Every grammar school is alse provided with an 
atlas of “raised maps,”—was when President Eliot ut- 
tered his lamentations, and had been for some years. 

Can it be possible that in this average grammar school 
the subject of geography is such a Sahara of interest as 
it is represented ? That the children’s observational fac- 
ulties are suffering from disuse? Aside from the appli- 
ances above mentioned that are at hand, are not the text- 
books abundantly and beautifully illustrated with pictures 
of just those subjects which the pupil or teacher cannot 
readily have access to? Are not the magazines, the 
weeklies, yea, even the dailies, illustrated with every- 
thing new and interesting? Are not the wealth, the en- 
terprise, the freedom, the opportunities of this pushing 
republic bringing within the range of the pupils’ observa- 
tion and study every variety of civilized life, while Bar- 
nam and Forepaugh, for a paltry pittance, display to their 
‘nterested gaze much of the uneivilized? What more 
= the earth does President Eliot want tanght in geag- 
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vard College, with the homes of Washington and Long- 
fellow and Lowell not a very long look away, in a school- 
house overlooking Mt. Auburn, the Charles River, and 
much of the thrift of its beautiful valley ; with the im- 
mense collection of nataral history open to his inspection and 
study in the Agassiz Museum hard by, with the attractive 
botanical gardens only a pleasant walk distant; and all 
these supplemented by a kaleidoscopic variety of native 
and imported objects of interest in this city,—can the 
mind of a boy, I repeat, trained even by this ‘: fair set of 
teachers,” however poorly, prove such a barren wilder- 
ness of attainment in geography as our distinguished 
scholar leads us to infer because, forsooth, there are no 
photographs in the school ? 

How inferior is this theory to that of another president, 
familiar to you all, yet worthy of repeating over and over 
again. In addressing his fellow alumni in New York 
City, General Garfield expressed himself as conscious of 
the value of books and apparatus. ‘ Buat,’’ said he, “ give 
me a log cabin in the center of the State of Ohio, with 
one room in it, and a bench with Mark Hopkins on one 
end of it and me on the other, and that would be a col- 
lege good enough for me.” Do not misunderstand me. 
Include me among the friends to every needed means of 
illustration that can be obtained, but let us, at least, ad- 
mit ‘the presumption of brains,” and, recognizing that 
the child enters the grammar school knowing something, 
let us not waste our time and strength and nauseate him 
by the attempt to teach objectively much that is already 
an old story to him. 

And now, will the psychologists kindly consider whether 
memory is or is not the only distinct quality of the human 
mind cultivated by the study of geography. I had been 
taught by experience, observation, and investigation to 
regard this study as excellent for the development of the 
imagination. Much, of course, depends, on the teacher. 
But tell me whether a live teacher in a school poorly 
equipped with illustrative appliances is not a wonderful 
power in the development of the child’s imagination. 

Mr. Eliot says further, “To gain information in youth 
which you do not hold in adult years is a grave error.” 
Will teachers of Greek and higher mathematics make a 
note of this and eliminate from their work accordingly. 

Again, “To painfully teach a great variety of /ittle 
facts which they are sure to forget before they are grown 
up is a pure waste of time.” Why painfully teach any- 
thing? And then this determining the correct size of 
facts to be taught! No sinecure, by any means. “ But 
worse remains behind.” Who is equal to the task of se- 
lecting facts, of the proper size, that the child will surely 
remember until he grows up? Will President Eliot un- 
dertake the task? And, if so, will it be worth his while ? 
Seriously, is it correct philosophy to declare all facts 
taught childhood and youth out of order unless those 
facts survive in memory to adult age? Does it not ap- 
peal to your common experience that much vaiuable in- 
formation is like a suit of clothes, to be worn until out at 
elbows or out of style and then discarded? And do we 
not scatter such worn out and useless remains all along 
the roadside of life, from the cradle to the grave. ‘ But 
it is very unimportant that ‘they know the names of the 
capitals of all the states of the Union,” says Mr. Eliot. 
“ Most of them are unimportant places. It is entirely 
useless to teach children the boundaries of the states of 
this Union. There is no training in it, and there is no 
profit in it of any sort.” 

All of which may be true; but it puzzles me on taking 
down a little volame from my book shelves to find in it 
these and other similar questions in papers on modern 
and physical geography: ‘“ Bound France,” “ Bound 
Aquitania,” “ Bound Pennsylvania,” “ Bound Illinois,” 
“ Give its capital,’ — because the volume bears on its back 
the title Harvard Examination Papers. 

In the light of this enunciation it is intensely interest- 
ing to examine these papers as a series, for the purpose 
of becoming more enlightened as to just what work is re- 
garded as desirable for training and profit. It is not un- 
likely that the memory isstill called upon to do much in ge- 
ography that would better be left undone; but what to 
teach and what to omit is a stubborn question on which 
good teaehers differ, always have, and always will, and if 
they do, what matter? President Eliot found, — or 
thought he found,-that the fifty or more pupils in each 





widely in proficiency, were all subjected to the same treat- 
ment, The only remedy he discovered for this serious 
state of affairs consisted in the teachers giving the bright 
child, who mastered his task in fifteen instead of the thirty 
or forty-five minutes assigned, some interesting book or 
magazine to read while waiting. The remedy he sug- 
gests is to grade by proficiency and capacity, —a 
remedy which lacks the charm of novelty, having been 
applied in the grammar schools of Cambridge for years. 


The principle of grading by proficiency is a correct 
one. The fair-minded educator long since decided that, 
so far as it could be done without unreasonably compli- 
cating proper classification, the child whose upper tene- 
ment has been brilliantly furnished by his Creator should 
be aligned with his intellectual peers. To put Jay Hye 
See on the course hitched in with a Percheron is a 
rank injustice to both. One child at eight years can do 
with facility what another does with difficulty at twelve. 
To grade children by age has no more justice in it than 
to grade by size or good looks, and, whether the grading 
by capacity favorably or unfavorably affects the “ griev- 
ance,” it is just and should be done whenever practicable. 

As showing how limited was the stock in trade with 
which our eminent critic set up in business, hear a few 
facts from the records of one Cambridge grammar school. 
Last September 220 pupils entered it from the primary 
grade; 100 of the brightest were immediately put in 
charge of two good teachers, and their capacity tested 
for doing the work of the fourth and fifth grades in one 
year. Fifty were found equal to the task. Many of the 
other fifty will gain a year later in the course. An over- 
flow of twenty-eight pupils started in October to advance 
from sixth to eighth grade this year. At least twenty of 
them will get there. Again, twenty-four pupils of the 
highest caliber in the grade were selected from seventh 
and put with eighth grade pupils in September, to work for 
ninth grade. They will all reach it. Double promotion 
often occurs more than once to the same pupil. In the 
graduating class of last June, numbering seventy-nine, 
same school, nineteen had completed the six years’ course 
in five years, ten in four years, and one in three years. 
To show that this class is not the exception, it should be 
added that in the class now numbering eighty-six, who 
graduate in June, twenty-seven will have completed the 
six years’ work in five years, and six in four years 
“Tf we could bring children through our public school 
system, and get them forward at thirteen or fourteen to 
the high school, the principal difficulty under which col- 
leges and universities labor of getting their young men 
too late in life, and therefore sending them forth into the 
world too late in life, would begin to be remedied,” says 
President Eliot. 

Since so small a fraction of the boys who attend the 
public schouls ever enter college, — perhaps one in a 
thousand, or, possibly, one in five hundred, — the, people 
who support these schools could hardly be expected to 
look with complacency on any proposition which should 
remodel the program solely in the in‘erest of the college ; 
but they will surely welcome any suggestions from any 
source which shall make these schools of the masses bet- 
ter adapted to the work they have to perform. It is of 
vastly more consequence to the community that many 
children shall be graduates of grammar schools than it is 
that a few shall be graduates of a university, but if, in- 
cidental to increasing the efficiency of these schools, col- 
leges are measurably benefi ed, so much the better. 

There seems to be an honest difference of opinion, 
however, to the proper minimum age at which young men 
should enter college. The amiable John Harvard, whose 
effigy sits reflectively in the quadrangle at Oid Cam- 
bridge, as if musing over his recent experiences, is inter- 
preted as thinking they already enter at too callow an 
age. It is honestly believed that even at the present 
average age of admission the students have no greater 
mental maturity than is requisite, in view of the nature 
of the work which is expected of them. 

It is only fair to state in this connection that the aver- 
age age of boys who have entered college from the Cam- 
bridge Latin School during the past fourteen years, is a 
little less than eighteea years six months,—this being six 
months below the average age of the entering classes at 
Harvard; and I hope the well known modesty of its 
principal will permit mg to add that President Blict has 
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than the boys of this same Latin school, whose sole mis- 
fortune it is to be fed by such wretched grammar schools. 
There are other points of importance in the address 
which lack of time forbids my entering upon. 
already considered I have not attempted to discuss at 
length for the same reason. 

The grammar schools of Massachusetts have done and 
are doing a good work. They are high echool and col- 
lege to thousands upon thousands of children, only a 
small percentage of whom ever even graduate therefrom. 
Unquestionably they rank foremost in importance among 
educational institutions in the minds of the citizens, for 
they are the people’s school. 
aided, encouraged, iospired, compelled if need be, to go 
through these schools, as furnishing the minimum amount 
of knowledge this republic requires for intelligent citi- 
zenship. Holding the exalted and responsible position 
they do in this commonwealth, they ought to be as nearly 
perfect as any public school can well be. 
informed person claims that they are, and, th-refore, 
every friend of these schools will welcome intelligent 
criticism from any and every source, 
ligent criticism, based on a thorough knowledge of what is 
Only such can benefit the school. 

Is it fair, I respectfully submit, with every means for 
correct information within gan-shot of his official quar 
ters, for President Eliot to have taken the platform, 
where his prominence as ao educator makes his utter- 
ances a3 far-reaching as the nation, having so little 
knowledge of his subject? 
schools of various grades surrounding Harvard Univer- 
sity, there would seem to have been no justification for 
If he believes, with the faculty, that 

young men enter college at nineteen, having simply the 
knowledge they should possess at seventeen, the gravity 
of the case is such, it seems to me, as to demand that, 
beginning with the kindergarten, he should fully acquaint 
himself with work and methods from bottom to top of the 
school system, and locate the responsibility for the two 
years’ waste. Having made such an investigation, bis 
criticisms would then carry an influence and a value 
which can never attach to assumption or half-truths 
Let the light of truth shine full and clear upon the work 
and worth of our Massachusetts grammar schools, 
they cannot stand it, the worse for the schools. 
spirit, and with this understanding, come over President 
| Eliot, come over everybody and help us ! 


Every child should be 


Mark, I say, intel- 


and what ought to be. 


With a cordon of public 








) THE SCHOOLS OF GERMANY.—(X1.) 


BY JOHN T. PRINCE, PH.D., 


Avent Massachusetts Board of Education. 


ARITMETIC (HIGHER GRADES). 

In the higher grades, mental work with large numbers 
and logical analysis or explanations are required. 
quent reviews of a progressive character are made in 
these grades, much of the working being done without 
the aid of pencil or crayon. 

Two recitations of sixth and seventh year grades of a 
Leipsic public school were noted as follows :— 

Sixth Year.—Questions given by teacher. 
answers from pupils by show of hands. 

What decimal is equal to 4? to }? to}? to}? to 4? 


What common fraction is equal to .50? to .25? te .757 


2 pfenniys is what decimal of a mark ? 


One book costs What cost a dozen books? 
What cost 4 dozen books ? 6 dozen ? 


Five meters cost 75 pf. 


What cost a gross’ 
What cost 1 meter? 


One dozen cost 18 pf. 
planation: If one dozen cost 18 pf, 4+ dozen costs 9 pf. 
and § dozen cost 45 pf.) What cost 2 dezen and 107 
(Explanation; 1 dozen cost 18 pf. 
and 10, or 24 dozen ? 
Opf. 3% cost 17 x 3 = 51 pf ) 

2} liters cost 36 pf. What cost 1 liter? (Explana,| 
¢ of a liter cost } of 


What cost 34 dozen ? 


What cost 2 dozen 
§ of a dozen cost } of 18 pf. 


tign: 24 or % liters cost 36 vf. 


13 bushels last? (Explanatio 


} months; and 3 
% months. 4 of a bushel 


= 1} month. 


blackboard by the pupil as he recited. aie 
Seventh Year.—All mental work during the recitation 


ness, being called upon promiscuously by the teacher 


Many problems like the following were given : 


For how much shall 1 Ib. be sold to gain 20% ?” 
Explanations given with readiness and clearness. 


of 100 = 5; 5\, of 800 = 8 X 5 = 40. 


and explained in the same way, thus: 


1% of 1,000 = 10; 34% of 1,000 = 35. Reecitatior 


profit and loss. All explained, and solved mentally. 








CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


BY R. C. STORY. 


In Eggleston’s History of the United States an unjust! 
criticism is made when the author says that “the Con- 
stitation of the United States is that part at the back of 
the book which nobody reads.” 
Tt has been my custom, and [ suppose the custom of 
most teachers, to give special lessons on the Declaration 
of Independence, on the national constitution and upon 
state and county matters along the same line. In some 
schools these great papers are memorized in large part by 
pupils. As a written review I recently gave my high 
school pupils the following questions : 
1. Have yoa read the Declaration of Independence 
and the national constitution this school year ? 
2. What committee drafted the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ? 
3. Where, when, and by what body was the declara- 
tion passed ? 
4. When, where, and by whom was the constitution 
drafted ¢ 
5. Into what divisions may the constitution be sep 
arated ? 

6. Write theintroductory matter in the declaration. 

7. Write the preamble to the constitution. 

8. Name President Harrison’s cabinet. 

9. Name the officers of our state. 
10. How are the revenues of this county raised ? 
11. How are the revenues of the United States raised ? 
12. When may, and where mus’, congress meet ? 
13. When may, and when must, congress adjourn? 
14. When does our legislature meet ? 
15. Who are our representatives in Congress ? 
16. Who are our state assemblymen and senators ? 
Many pupils gave reasonably correct answers to most 
of these questions, and not a few of them wrote accur- 
ately the preamble to the consti'ution and the introduc- 
tory matter of the declaration. One excellent result fol- 
lowing such reviews is found in the spirit of investiga- 
tion on the part of those who were in error in some of 
the answers given. 





GUESS IT. 
_ Dr. Z. X. Snyder, principal of the Indiana (Pa.) 
Normal School, gives the following ingenious exam- 
ple of the use that may be made of illustration by a 
man who has skill with the hand and abundant native 
wit, but no knowledge of the art of reading or writing : 
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$, or 1 liter, co.t 4 X 4 pf., or 16 pf.) 
HE 24 bushels last a family 1$ mouthe, bow long will whole story, Cap yon? 


Guess it, you who hays never seen it, It tells the 


- If 24, or ¢ bushels, last 


GREEK ORNAMENT.—(II1) 


: f onths = 
13, or § months, Be wl wd ee : z hs ae o |BY LUCY A. FITCH, PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLyy, y, y, 
Oo —_ 
will last } of % months = { Among the most prominent Grecian characteristic 


months; and 4 bushel will last 5 X $months = 1? month: may be mentioned imagination, energy, and love of 


beauty, and to these traits they owed their superiority in 


Figures indicating the processes were placed upon the | .ivilization and in art. 


Greek art is the most beautiful in the history of the 
‘|world. Although it was indirectly derived from, and 


and most of it review. Pupils answer with great prompt: | influenced by, the Egyptian and Assyrian styles, yet from 


the first there was an effort to break away from the stiff 
monotony and conservatism that characterizes the oriental 


‘‘ Two kinds of coffee to be mixed together. 30 lbs. a! | work, and to advance to a more free and complete ex. 
1 mark a pound ard 10 Ibs. at $1.50 mark a pound. | pression of artistic ideas. 


Greek art may be said to date from about 600 B.C, 
when they first began to overcome the rigidity of the 


5% of 800 marks? ( Explanation: 1% of 800 markt | arliest works until 333 B. C.,—these dates are, of course, 
= 8m.; 5% of 800 m. =40m.) Teacher leads pupils },pproximate. The golden period of Greek art began 
to explain it in another way, as follows: 5% = sy; s'b}about 400 B.C., the time of Pericles being especially 


marked for its activity in artistic matters. To this period 


Sirailar problems, involving fractional numbers giver] we owe the Parthenon (450 B. C.) and many of the 


finest examples of Greek sculpture. Their architecture 
was that of the beam, and buildings were simply planned. 


continued and closed with various kinds of problems on} ‘The periods of Greek art are best illustrated by the 


three “orders of architecture,”—the Doric, Tonic, and 
Corinthian, — the dis. 
tinguishing character. 
istic of each order be- 
ing a colamn and cap: 
ital peculiarly and ex. 
quisitely proportioned 
to each other and to 
the architrave above. 
LA PITAL This is the simplest 
of the Greek orders, 
and owes its beauty to exquisite proportioning rather 
than to elaborate ornamentation. The Parthenon, 
which is conceded to be the finest example of Greek 
architecture in existence, is in this style. The column 
had twenty flutings, the flutings being separated by a 
fine line. The upper part of the column was decorated 
with horizontal fillets or bands, and the curved portion 
of the capital sometimes received a simple design. “ The 
Dorie was the order in which the full strength and refine- 
ment of the artistic character of the Greeks were most 
completely shown.” 
The Ionic capital was more elaborate than the Doric 
and the columns etl 
more. slender. j : \ 
The flatings were 
more numerous, 
and separated by 
broader bands. { 
The distinctive 
characteristic of 
the capital was the 
scroll or volute. 
In different Ionic 
buildings the po- 
sition of the vo- 
lates on the capital varied slightly, sometimes being placed 
diagonally, und sometimes straight. The capital and 
upper part of the column were enriched by ornament in 
relief ; yet the ornament was not obtrusive, and did not 
destroy the grace of the outline. 
The Corinthian order was the lastto make its appearance: 
It did not belong 
the best period of 
Greek art, and was, in 
fact, almost as mach 
Roman as Greek 
The column was much 
more slender in its 
proportions, and the 
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ornamentation more 
florid than io tbe 
other styles. 

The progress from 
| the Doric to the Corin- 
ithian order was gradual, the Ionic being the intermediate 
stage. The Greeks undertook to adorn perfection when! hey 

elaborated the Doric, and the result was the gradual loss of 
the simplicity and vigor of their best work and the decsy 
of their art. This is the history of many styles, fn 8 
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beginning simple forms are used, but gradually love of 
show leads to more complex ornamentation, until as a re- 
sult the art becomes degraded and weak. We get our 
knowledge of Greek art and architecture chiefly from re- 
mains of temples, as but little attention was paid to the 
decoration of private houses. 








CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


(Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon schoo! 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, ete., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experta. Teachers wili 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication bat thai 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Wil! 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 





144. When will the Cherokee Strip be open for settle- 
ment ? 
What are the conditions of settlement ? 
Where can I obtain information on the subject ? 
J. E. Y. 


Tt is, undoubtedly, the purpose of the U. S. Government 
to open the lands of the Cherokee Strip or Outlet at as 
early a date as possible, and to prevent the invasion of 
these lands by settlers until legitimate conditions can be 
established. It is hoped that the scenes at Oklahoma 
may be prevented in this case. 

The question is, whether the government has any legal 
right to the territory in apparent direct violation of the 
treaty of 1838, but in any case it will not be open fo 
white settlement until a proclamation to that effect is made 
by the President. This proclamation will contain the 
conditions under which land may be taken up, and the 
date of its issue is as yet a matter of conjecture. On 
Feb. 6 a bill was reported in Congress on this subject. 
but no action was taken. During the latter part of Feb- 
ruary a large number of “ boomers” entered the Strip 
but were expelled by a detachment of United States cav- 
alry, who confiscated arms and ammunition and destroyed 
the temporary buildings. 

Information on the history of the Cherokee Strip may be 
had by reference to the Dictionary of American Politics 
and similar works, or by inclosing a stamp for pamphlets to 
the Indian Bureau in Washington. Interesting magazine 
articles in this connection are a paper on “ The Future oi 
the Indians,’ by Gen. Nelson A. Miles, in a recent North 
American Review ; “In Darkest America,” by Joseph 

P. Reed, in the March Cosmopolitan ; “The Govern 
ment and the Indians,” by Hiram Price, in the February 
Forum; an article in a late Nation; and also in the 
March 21 number of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News. 
paper. 





145. What is art? Does it touch upon all subjects? 
I do not know as this is an intelligent question, so if yo. 
find it extremely stupid do not give any time to it. but 
tell what I can read that will help me to understand the 
subject. RaILWARD. 


Art is probably defined in as many different ways as 
there are master artists. The root idea is any power to 
do that which we are not taught by nature. It is the sys 
tematic application of knowledge, possibly a systematic 
erllection of principles and rules for attaining either ma- 
terial or wathetic results. 

The question evidently is directed to art limited or that 
phase of it which is included under “ fine arts.” There 
is a popular sense in which it is limited to painting. 





146, I have read of a person whose “ disease was 
spiritual farsightedness.” What is spiritual farsight 
edness, and what are the characteristics of the disease ? 

C. M. J. 

I give it up. 





ten, but now is used as a space of ten years. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


{Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and oe with contributions, not necessurily 
for i nk Lol that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre. 








EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA. 


Ia your March 19th number, under the caption, ‘* Mississippi,’’ 
statistics relative to education in that state are given, Such infor- 
mation is, I think, caleulated to do great good. I am quite sure 
more is being done by the South in the way of educating the colored 
people than it gets credit for. Although I live in the South and 
see constant evidences of the desire to improve the condition of the 
negro, | was surprised to learn that Miscissippi, which is so far 
south, was so liberal in her appropriations for this general and 
higher eduvation. 

In the article referred to the question is asked, ‘‘ Is there a col- 
lege in the South not under the support of Northerners, or of 
negroes, where a colored youth of whatever refinement, or moral 
excellence, can enter asa stadent?’’ Ycur correspondent says he 
knows of no such institution. I have the honor of being president 
of such an institution, kaown as the Virginia Normal and Collegi- 
ate Institute, and located at Petersburg, Va. This echool was 
established by act of the legislature, March 6, 1882. It has, in ad- 
dition to a regular normal course for the preparation of teachers, a 
college course of four years. The college department sent cut ire 
first graduate in 1889. The freshman, sophomore, janior, and 
senior classes have all been represented for three yearr. This school 
gets no support outside of the annual state appropriation of $15,000. 
[he grounds and building have cost the state $154,000, While 
this iostitation has a white board of visitors, the professors and 
ceachers are all colored. 
Advance sheets of our state suporintendent’s report show that of 
the pupils enrolled in the state, 220 210 are white and 122,059 are 
colored. The iocreaee in the enrollment in white schools is 2,434; 


colored, 2,887. Increase in attendance in white schools, 66; col 
sred, 2,699. White schools, 5,358; colored, 2,153. O£ these col- 
ored schools, 1,973 are taught by colored teachers. The average 
aumber of months taught is 5 91, the colored and white schools 
being opened the same length of time. For the same grade of cer- 
cificate teachers are paid the same ¢alary. The state expended 
daring the year for education, $1,604 508 80. 

Oar school system is well organized and supported. The whites 
«xpress the opinion, and act on the presumption, that their interest 
48 well as the negro's is best wubserved by giving him a good com 

mon school education, For this sentiment the colored pecple are 
profoundly grateful. The great improvement in the condition of 
the colored people since the establishment of the public school sys 

tem, together with the friendly relations between the races whic: 
are every year becoming more evident, show tne wisdom of educating 
all the people. J. H. JOMNSTON, 





** CAUGHT-HER EYES.” 


A friend of mine was talking with a kindergarten teacher who 
related to her the following incident as coming under her observa 
tiov. She was developing language in the pupils, who were told to 
mention any facta taught them by their parente. The immediate 
subject ander consideration was the human spine and the impor- 
tanca of keeping it erect. A little child said, ‘‘ Teacher, do you 
know Clara Morris ?’’ ‘‘ No,’’ replied the teacher, ‘“‘I do not, 
but I have heard of her.’’ ‘‘ Wel),’’ added the child, ‘‘ she canght 


her eyes on her spine and had to have them barned ont.’? The 
teacher asked her to repeat it, and it was some time before she 
comprehended the full meaning of the fact that the child had heard 
her parents speak of Miss Morris having her spine cauterized,—a 
fact which the parent had carefully explained tc the child and 
which it was supposed wae fally understood by her. Ww FoR 


Gee 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Please state the present condition of the Nicaragua Canal 
enterprise. w. &. & 
Harper's Weckly for March 11 had an illustrated paper on this 
canal, giving a fall acoount of the progress and present condition. 
—([Ep. 


— By whom was Good Friday set apart ? ANNE. 


‘ 


— Please name the ‘' seven liberal sciencas.’’ BiIsHoP, 


— When and what is Derby Day, the Eagliah holiday? How 
is Derby pronounced ? JOHNSON. 


— To ** Yueca’”’: Allen G. Thorman has been called ‘‘ the Glad- 
atone of America.’’ E. 


— To'' J. E. R.’’: Decade recently denoted any aggregate of 
PROTOS. 


— To  Riqae”’: In Seott’s Quentin Durward, chapter 13, you 


grammarians in the ase of the relative proaoun who. We shall 
publish the article in an early number of the JouRNAL.—[Eb. 


— 1, What kind of coins were in use in Egypt in the time of 
Rameses II, ? 
2. Where can I find the poem containing the lines : 
* Over the sea, past Crete, on the Syrian shore to the southward, 
Dwells in the well-tilled lowland a dark-haired A.thiop people.’ .«j 
ISABEL B. OC. 
— Concerning the “ditch problem’’ mentioned by Edgar F. 
Blanchard in Qaeries (JOURNAL of March 12), permit me to say 
that there appeared in an arithmetic published in Pennsylvania, 
when English currency was in use in this country, this example: 
** Two men agree to dig a ditch 100 rods long for $100. A agrees 
to dig a part for 10 shillings a rod, and B the remainder for 6 
shillings a rod. How many rods must each dig to earn $50.”’ 
Remembering that in Pennsylvania currency 7 shilling 6 pence 
= $1 we have this easy solution: 


$50 + re == 374, number rods A digs. 


. 6 ‘ . 
$50 + iy == 62}, number rods B digs. Ait eee 








Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Puzzle Editor,”’ 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa. 





145, DouUBLE ACROSTIC. 

. A bird that cries in the night. 

. A palace of the Moorish kings at Grenada. 

. A email geansorial bird, allied to the macaw. 

. River in the State of Georgia, 280 miles long. 

. Expressive of merriment. 

. A palace and mausoleum of the kings of Spain. 

. A musical composition of great variety. 

. A night piese, or serenade. [ Mus.] 

Words of equal length, except the first. Primals, name of a 
famous warrior; finals, the place of his overthrow. T. O. B. 
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146. Reus. 
In all the waters as they roll, 
Across the sea from pole to pole, 
In every gale that sweeps the land, 
Or ocean deep. I show my hand, 
Or when with fear,—the Soul dismayed 
I come with cheer, —to lend my aid. 
And sorrow ne’er comes home with me, 
For always I am full of glee,— 
Yet etraoge to tell, with truth it blends 


When [ am near, all pleasure ends. OXALIS. 





147. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 24 letters. 


My 24, 3, 4, 15, is to stop. 

My 16, 10, 21, 14, 11, is a part of the body. 

My 8, 2, 12, is a collection of things of the same kind. 
My 20, 17, 23, 6, is a shrub. 

My 19, 7, 22, 5, is to shrivel. 

My 9, 21, 18, 13, is ruin. 

My whole is a well-known maxim. 





148. LADDER. 

Rounds— words of seven letters.— 1. Capable of being moved, 2, 
A variety of feldspar. 3. Captivates. 4. An andiron with a 
knob at the top. 5. The knee cap. 6. A family of ruminant 
quadrupeds. 7. A short, thick, broad fish of a deep yellow color. 
Uprights—Left side down.—Perception of every thing. Right 
side down,—Modela. 


149. Pi. 





Enw sisanococ atehc wen itduse ; 

Tmet kemas tacinne ogod toncubn ; 
Ythe tmsu rudpaw Islti nad woander, 
How lowud ekpe esatbar fo ubtrt. 





150. SQuARE WorD. 
1. Money due for goods sold. 2. To make proud. 3. One who 
bakes. 4. Articles. 5. Neat. S. B. 


(Answers in three weeks.) 





ANSWERS FOR MARCH 19. 
126. EndoR, PhebE, OraM, PaphO(s), Herod AgrippA, Rachel, 
OpbiR, DcO(r), IchaboD, TyrE, UriaH, SadoC: Epaphroditus,— 
Chedorlaomer. 
127. Be, Room, On, Wise, Never, Ice, Not, Good: Browning. 








147. Should pupils be allowed to leave the school yard) a0 tng expression : “ I shall either fiad a way or I shall make | 228: couus Et 
during intermission ? G. M. W. ware 0. W, FLOOD 
j h hool; if in a — Mik oF 
at dopande sib rs paeaaae a Ae = ‘ — To ‘‘Exchange’’: Sidney Lanier was a professor of literature N 
crowded city, certainly not ; if ne ee 7 sud oomtry: Johns Hopkins University from 1879 till his death in 1881. T 
certainly. No universal principle can be applied. ANDREW B. RAP 
> are F EIGN 
Have you not made a slip, on page 183, JouURNAL OF Epuca-| ~ To “A, O, B.’”’: Good Templara and Kaights Templars GRANITE 
TION, in answer to question 137? ‘ Mary paints and performs have no connection, The order of the former was formed in New 
upon the piano.”’ York in 1851, T—, |129. - 1 
|. All modern grammare give simple, pompognd, gnd comple} __ 1, Who is the sathor of “ Thirty Years’ View’ 9 ; ~ . , - 2 
peutanope, 2, What was the Society of the Cincinnati ? oh ed he 
3. Under po circumstance would thig sentence be compleg as 3, What vice-president took the oath of office two days before I ), id r 4 * § 
you imply. It is a compound senteneg, consisting of tyo numbers, ibe S MkLiT. ¥. foi A. F. BL Pepa M EY 
y: = t* @ & pomponas yn pao 8 at the president 7 sR A’ 
c=“ Mary peintg,’’ and ‘ghe (anderstood) performs ppon the é, —_— : 
piano,” op it is @ simple seutenee with » gompound predicate} -~ To * A,B L.’'s Commen Schoo Journal, Boston, Ostober, yy 
ak rigew Ba }987, conteine @ strong array of sutbore who do not follow thy 4 


i" pripte” and "' performs!) J, # 
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whats of Catane, Sweden, a position he held but five 
days before his death. 








WE present this week a portrait of Hon. William R. 
Garrett of Nashville, state superintendent of public in- 


"| struction in Tennessee and president of the National Ed- 


ucational Association. It was through Mr. Garrett's 
activity and influence that the Association went to Nash 
ville in 1889, and to him the fraternity was largely in- 
debted for the hospitality of the week, which indebted- 
ness was recognized by his selection as secretary of the 
Association for 90 and as president for 91. Mr. Gar- 
rett is one of the cleanest, clearest headed, most unselfish 
of men. A southern man with southern associations who 
has affiliated with northern men without sacrificing 
southern instincts or losing northern friends, his work in 
all departments has commanded uniform respect. 








MISS J B. AMSDEN, 
“THAT DESERVING CASE.” 


Miss Amsden passed away March 31, in her eighty- 
fourth year. This may be a surprise to readers of the 
JouRNAL who so recently saw the notice of her continued 
good health. 

Five years ago it was the privilege of the editor of the 
JOURNAL to know of Miss Amsden, then nearly eighty 
years of age, a teacher for more than sixty years, who 
was in sore need of financial aid, and in the issue of Feb- 
ruary 17, 87, we printed the following correspondence 
and editorial :— 

A DESERVING CASE. 


In one of the great Western cities there is a feeble woman, 
seventy eight years of age, who has been a teacher from her youth, 
resigning her last posilion at seventy. With the exception of a few 
years, when failing bealth obliged her to seek a Southern climate, 
she taught in the public schools of Vermont. Many family de- 
mands upon her strength and slender income have been repeatedly 
made. She is now the last of her generation, and withont any of 
her own kindred to whom she can turn for help and receive it. 

Two years ago, at the instance of a relative who is now unable 
to do anything for her, she went to the West. There she has spent 
the last penny of her small savings, and is now living alone, among 
strangers. She is making a desperate struggle with pen and knit- 
ting-needles to maintain herself, but she is absolutely unable to pay 


out coal, with the thermometer below zero. 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, APRI 7 9, 189] , | her rent and supply herself with fuel and food. She has been with- 





The writer of this, who is herself a teacher and who can vouch 


Tuere are twenty-three bills affecting the public] tor these facts, heard of her extremity, and has obtained some aid 


schools of New York City before the state legislature at | for her. 
gladly give something to their aged sister in the profession whose 


Albany. 


In place of the usual report of the Massachusetts As- 
sociation of Classical and High School Teachers we print 
one of the papers entire,—that of John D. Billings, it be 
ing of a character demanding presentation in full. Other 
ptpers will appear next week. 


Dr. James McCosa, the venerable ex president of 
Princeton College, celebrated his eightieth birthday on 
March 31. He is beyond question the most distinguished 
collegian in America. As an administrator, scholar, phi- 
losopher, and educator, he has been a leader for three gen- 
erations. 


CALIFORNIA has at last the high school law for which 
Superintendent Hoitt worked so faithfully. Superintend. 
ent Anderson has materialized it admirably. That grand 
state has had the best of provision for education through 
the grammar school and in the college years, but has 
never connected them until now. 


Louis H. W. Frenca, principal of the high school, 
Sandwich, Mass, has given a scholarship to the Proctor 
Academy, Andover, N. H. It is not often that a school. 
master does anything of the kind, usually from lack of 
financial ability. It is the more noticeable for its rarity. 
Mr. French has earned more fame with a few hundred 
dollars than often comes to a teacher from the use of 
money. 


Tue death of Gabriel Gabrielli is a severe blow to edu. 
cational Italy. He was the founder of the Arvenire Kd- 
ucativo, of Palermo, one of the best of our foreign ex- 
changes, and a magazine which has done much to ad- 
vance the standard of Italian teachers and schools. Al- 
though but thirty-four years of age, Professor Gabrielli 
held the position of professor of pedagogics and pro- 
fessor of languages in the higher institutigns at Palermo, 


Are there not teachers who read this journal who will 


needs are so great ? a? D. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1887. 


| Editorial. ] 

A Desrrvine Case.—We print in the ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” 
under the above heading, a piteous appeal for a worthy, homeless 
teacher. Theoretically, it might happen to any one of thousands 
of teachers, but we have never heard of a definite case before. 
We gladly send a contribution from our office, and will promptly 
acknowledge and forward any amounts that may be sent us for that 
purpose. Tell of this case wherever and whenever you can, that it 
may help to make public opinion in favor of some provision for 
worthy teachers, worn out in the service of education. 


In response to these appeals, contributions came from 
all parts of the country, reaching the grand total of 
$494.55. With this Miss Amsden was made comfortable 
for many months. Miss Meta Wellers of the Keith 
School, the Journat’s Chicago representative, interested 
herself in the aged teacher, and has been through all 
these years a thoughtful friend, and by her attention she 
has been spared needless anxiety. When the JournaL 
fund was exhausted, a special appeal was made to the 
teachers of Chicago and another generous fund was 
secured. When this had been expended, Miss Juniata 
Stafford, a former teacher, gave a public reading for Mics 
Amsden’s benefit, from which $150 was realized, and 
with this every want was supplied. 

Of her early life and last hours Miss Wellers writes : — 

She began her teaching in Vermont, bat she was born in New 
Hampshire, In Vermont she taught in New Boston, Lebanon, and 
Norwich. She also taught for some time at Old Point Comfort 
Va, in Scranton, Pa., and in Florida, where she taught enn 
the age of sixty to seventy years, and did, as she said, “ my beset 
work.” When she returned from the South, she was elected super- 
iotendent of schools by acclamation. She filled the position for 
two years, and resigned on account of her advancing years. 
Throngh the greater part of her life Miss Amsden had dear ones 
dependent upon her for support, but in spite of low salaries and many 





gad bed just heey appointed director of the eommynel 


calls upon her slender purse, she came to Obieage about t 
ago with » little sum which she hoped wonld be sufficient od aa 


her needs to the end of her life. Sickness and necessary expences 
in a large city drew heavily upon ber little capital, and four years 
ago Mr. Winship of the JouRNAL found her in straightened cir- 
cumstances, alone among strangers. Through his call for help she 
was placed beyond want, and her Jast days made comfortable. 
Friends took an interest in her, and cheered and enlivened her 
lonely hours. ‘‘I feel,’’ said Mrs. Clifford Mitchell the other day, 
“ that it has been an honor to say I have known Miss Amsden.’’ 

Daring this last illness she spoke in her usual cheerful mazner, 
thoughtful of others’ comfort and mindful of kindnesses shown her- 
self. The last time I saw her in her usual health she was about to 
have her picture taken for the JOURNAL, but la grippe came upon 
her, developing into pneumonia, which ended only with her life. 
Her remains are lying in a chaste carket covered with broadcloth, 
the silver plate bearing the inecription, ‘* Mies J. B. Amsden, Aged 
—— years.” 

Ia the cozy little room, with her books, pictures, and needle-work 
left just as she placed them, the simple funeral services will be held 
by the pastor of the New England Church. Her remains will be 
sent to Norwich, Vt., to be laid beside her kindred and friends of 
her early life. 

From the beginning of illness she felt that it would be her last, 
and expres ed her readiness to go. Her face wears in death a 
placid emile, with which togreet her friends, who feel that a bean- 
tifal life has closed. M. W. 








BETTER TEACHING. 


The school must furnish the pupils with more and bet- 
ter knowlege. Facts are valuable, are invaluable indeed, 
but not as facts so much as the standards by which to esti- 
mate knowledge. Life consists largely in estimating 
values promptly. The mechanic’s skill is largely in his 
judgment. It is less in his hand than in his mind. The 
value of material, the placing of the pattern to avoid 
waste, the instantaneous estimate of size, thickness, 
quality, are among the elements for which good wages 
are paid mechanics. In the Bessemer steel works we 
have seen a lad of twenty who drew $1,500 a year in the 
same establishment in which his father and older brothers 
were receiving $2.00 a day, because of the reliability with 
which he could estimate the condition of the metal by the 
changes in the sparks 
With the salesman and the buyer in business and with 
the provider for the home this power to estimate is of 
the utmost value. Without this skill nothing else 
counts. A small army of boys, young men, and young 
women go into stores and offices to “‘ learn the business” 
each year. Each enters upon a business career with 
bright anticipations and high expectations. He is told 
that the senior member of the firm who now has a princely 
income began at the bottom as he is beginning, but he is 
not told that ninety-nine boys never receive over $3.00 a 
week where one stays to go any higher. One of the 
severest tests to which the boy is put is his skill in esti- 
mating qualities, quantities, and values. If he is skillful 
in this the firm will overlook many weaknesses, but if he 
is not skillful even goodness counts for little. Sun- 
day schools do well to teach that virtue is its own re- 
ward, but virtue without skill must wait till the next world 
for its reward. Virtue with skill is rewarded here and 
hereafter. In all phases of professional life this skill is 
of prime importance. The physician’s art and the law- 
yer's artfulness, the editor's tact and the preacher’s power 
are largely dependent upon it. 

It is true that facts dissociated and of no significance 
as standards are not worth the learning, but facts asso- 
ciated and available as standards are of incalculable 
value. A knowledge of the location, size, commercial 
importance, and characteristics of every city, above 20,- 
000 inhabitants on the globe would be of no service once 
a year to one child in fifty, provided they were remem- 
bered. A knowledge of the physical characteristics of 
every section of every country on earth, with their moun- 
tains and rivers, hills and dales, mines and forests would 
not be of service once a year to one child in twenty, pro- 
vided he always remembered them. The same might 
be said of other groups of facts. Buta genuine appreci- 
ation of the representative cities of the world, and a 
knowledge of the causes that have made them what they 
are, will enable one to estimate the character and history 
of any city as soon as he knows the characteristics. A 
study of Manchester, Birmingham, and Liverpool, Eng- 
land, and the classification of the cities of the world in 
their three groups would make the humblest cbild 
scholarly, would place him above the average preacher, 





doctor, lawyer, or editor in hig knowledge of the city life 
of the world, He would have knowledge, facts, but they 
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would be radiant standards, illuminating every city of 
which he cared to make inquiries. He could classify 
every American city very easily. 

A thousand school children know the population of 
Asia and Africa where one knows the population of the 
city or town in which he lives. We have rarely found a 
first class in a grammar school in which every pupil did 
not know the population of each of the five grand divisions, 
but we have rarely found one in which some of the pupils 
of the same class did not place the population of the nearest 
great American city as above that of North America. 
Knowledge is to be taught, and children are not to be 
allowed to learn facts as such. Less knowledge, but 
greater significance to the knowledge acquired is the 
thing desired, is that which must be, but it can only come 
through better teaching of the way to learn and use facts. 








CALIFORNIA STATE ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


All were agreed that President Kennedy evinced rare 
executive force as the presiding officer of the meeting. — 
The membership of the association exceeded five hun- 
dred. — Miss May Haggenbotham, late assistant super- 
intendent in Philadelphia, was an interested attendant.— 
No small part of the success of the San Diego meeting 
belongs to Supt Hugh J. Baldwin of National City and 
Mrs. J. Powell Rice of San Diego. — State Saperintend. 
ent Anderson was warmly received by the teachers of the 
state. — Nine counties were represented by their superin- 
tendents. These were Superintendents Martin of So- 
noma, Kirk of Fresno, Utter of San Mateo, Seaman of 
Los Angeles, Furlong of Marin, Greeley of Orange, Beat- 
tie of San Bernardino, Dixon of Napa, and Wagner, of 
San Diego. — Mr. Chas. C. Swofford, director of manual 
training in Hanna College, and Miss Henrietta Bancroft, 
dean of the Monrovia Woman’s College, made many 
friends amoug the members of the association. — Supt. 
W. M. Friesner of Los Angeles, with a large force of his 
teachers, attended the meetings. — Prof. Ira More, priv. 
cipal of the State Normal School at Los Angeles, who 
presided at the meeting one year ago with such general 
satisfaction, found warm welcome on every hand — Mies 
Mary E. Morrison declined to be reélected secretary. 
She has made an excellent officer, and retires with the 
gratitude of the teachers of the state.— Mr. Thos. J. 
Richardson, supervisor of drawing in the schools of Min- 
neapolis, was in San Diego during the meeting and found 
many old friends among its members. — Deputy City 
Supt. Madison Babcock of San Francisco never misses a 
good educational meeting, — Professors Gayley and 
Bacon represented the University of California. — J, S. 
Callen of San Diego addressed the association on Thurs- 
day evening on ‘“‘Mind and Muscle.”—Rev. B F. Me- 
Daniel and A G. Watson, Esq., of the San Diego Board 
of Education, were untiring in their efforts to make 
pleasant the stay of the visiting teachers. 

The following city superintendents were in attendance, 
— Heaton of Fresno, Clark of Santa Cruz, Babeock of San 
Francisco, Friesner of Los Angeles, Molyneaux of Po- 
mona, Manley of Santa Ana, Keyes of Riverside, De- 
Burn of San Diego, Baldwin of National City, and Mon- 
roe of Pasadena. — Those who had exhibits, as well as 
those from abroad, will remember kindly the numerous 
courtesies of Mr. Frank H. Hyatt, principal of the San 
Diego High School. — Superintendent Keyes of River- 
side made many friends among the teachers of the state.— 
Prof. Alex. E. Frye of Massachusetts, who is in the state 
on a lecture tour, spent the week at San Diego, and ad- 
dressed the association. — Capt. J. J. Henderson took a 
party of the teachers on atrip about the bay in his steam 
launch “ Formosa,” Friday afternoon. —Principals Rowell 
of Santa Monica, Luckey of Ontario, Townsend of Santa 
Paula, Mann of San Francisco, Plummer of Rose- 
dale, Hyatt of San Jacinto, Weeks of Orange, Locke of 
Duarte, Grogan of Anaheim, Enness of Los Angeles, and 
Hamilton, Hodson, and Evans of Pasadena were present 
with a good corps of teachers. — Every teacher of Orange 
County attended the state association. — The high school 
principals in attendance were Miss Packard of Los An- 
geles, Mr. Hyatt of San Diego, Mr. Howorth of Santa 
Ana, Mr. Graham of Pasadena, and Mr. Syle of Santa 


NEWS AND MEN OF THE DAY. 


Ohio and Iadiana are endeavoring to re locate their common 
boundary. Ohio claims that the line should be farther west, giving 
her a narrow strip the entire length of the state. Pennsylvania 
and Delaware are much agitated over the state ownership of a tci- 
angular tract of a few hundred acres, Delaware was formerly a 
part of Pennsylvania, it having been bought from the Dake of 
York in whose grant of New Netherland it had been incladed. 
The tract now in dispute has hitherto ben uaoder the laws of 
Delaware. 

The new law regarding sugar went into effect Apri) 1, and the 
price dropped one third. Sugar now enters free of duty, but the 
raising of cane, beet, and maple sugars is encouraged by a sub- 


fully protected, while the millions of pounds of sugar brought from 


down. 
The peace of Europe has been threatened by the fact that the 
triple alliance of Germany, Austria, and Italy, has been directed 
against Russia and France. The situation is such ag to make war 
possible, but a variety of circamstances make it improbable. 
In the death of Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D., of New 
York, the country loses one of its most distinguished clergymen, 
eminent scholars, and wise publiciste. 
There is a strong movement ia Norway in favor of a republican 
form of government. This fruits in part from the Norwegian 
jealousy of Sweden. 

Prince Victor has been recognized by the Bonaparte family. 
The unfriendly relations of Hayti and San Domingo threaten to 
lead to war. 
The New O-leans massacre of Italians continues to attract public 
attention. Sympathy is very largely crystalizing about the rioters. 
The Canadian Pacific railroad has arranged with the New York 
Central for entrance to New York City over the Weat Shore. 
The la grippe epidemic has caused an unprecedented death rate 
in Chicago, Pittsburg, and other cities. 
A political riot ia Argentine resulted in the death of twenty 
insurgents. 
Bat 146 Americans have been naturalized in Mexico in sixty- 
three years. 





EDITORIAL MENTION. 





Pennsylvania has almost a million children in the public schools, 
— 965,444 

Lowell has had the most talk over the training school of any 
American city up to date. 

Rochester, N. Y., has an avarage of 13,417 pupils in the schools, 
and expends nearly half a million dollars. 

Pawtucket, R. I., has decided to hold two sessions in the high 
school, from 8 45 to 11.30 a. m. and from 1.15 to 4 p. m. 

Dr. E M. Hartwell is delivering a course of lectures in the Old 
South upon Physical Training. They are comprehensive, bright, 
practical. 

Gen. John Eaton, president of Marietta College, has reason to 
be thoroughly pleased with the gift of the $100,000 from the Fayer- 
weather estate. 

Mrs. French Sheldon, whose proposed attempts to emulate Mr. 
Stanley’s recent feats in Africa have attracted wide attention, is a 
grand-danghter of Sir Issa; Newton. 

The American Association for the Advancement of Physical 
Education had a successful meeting in this city last week. The 
speakers were men of rare ability, and their utterances were fresh 
and sensible. 

The Atlantic Monthly is being made of special valae to teachers, 
not alone through articles of professional value, but by flavor of 
loyalty to the profession that has been sadly lacking in much of the 
magazine literature of the past. 

Albany, N. Y., is affi:cted with an ambitious few,—very few,— 
who would like to abolish the school board of the city, but it is safe 
to say that this will not be done. Any board that has kept in office 
auch a level-headed, wide-awake, intelligent man as Superintendent 
Cole, needa little other endorsement. 

Helen P. Clark, an Indian girl, a teacher in the Carlisle (Pa.) 
[Indian School, has been appointed special allotment agent by the 
government, and has already gone to Montana to superintendent 
the allotment of lands to the Icdians. 


of the proceedings of the Society of Associated Teachers of New 


ing reading to all who are interested in New York teachers and 
scholars of a century ago. 

Victor F. Lawson of the Chicago News has given to Adelbert 
College of Western Reserve University, at Cleveland, fifty dollara 
an a prize for the student who passes the best entrance examina- 
tion in English next June. The college offers three hundred dol- 
lars to students passing the best entrance examinations this year. 


A circular, signed simply ‘‘ A Committee of Seattle and Tacoma 


sidy or bounty of two cents a pound. Thus these industries are 


————$— 


ation of city teachers by city boards of education. It is an open 
question whether or not any of the teachers of the city are respon- 
sible for the circular, and if so, who. This new state is greatly 
exercised over pending legislation. 

The next session of the California School of Methods for Teach- 
ers and Kindergartners will be held in the State Normal School 
building at San José, Jaly 6-25. The instructors engaged are 
among the ablest educational men and women on the coast; an ex- 
cellent course of evening lectures and entertainments is being 
planned; arrangements will be made with the directors of Lick Ob- 
servatory for a special visit; there will be excursions to Stamford 
University and all places of interest, and everything will be done to 
make it a profitable and enjoyable session. 








other countries reaches the consumer at two thirds the former price. FRIVOLITIES. 
There are labor troubles all through the New England and BY LAPHSON SMILES. 

Middle States. Complications promise to be more serious than for _— 

some years. The most alarming condition of affairs is in Pennsyl- SARCASTIC. 

vania with the coke workers. In one riot eleven miners were shot He showed her every single thing 


They kept within the store, 
But even that was not enoogh, 
She wanted to see more. 


** And have you nothing else to show ? ”’ 
The clerk was mad a bit,— 

** Yes, ma’am, the farnace still remains ; 
Sit down; I’ll send for it.’’ 


A TIPPLER. 

AT a, ad in Latin—How much wine do you think you could 
5 
Professor in Mathematics —Any given quantity. 
DEVELOPMENT. 

Douglas Jerrold once defined dogmatism as ‘‘ puppyism come to 
maturity.” 

CONFUSING. 
The professor was a little confused at calling the roll, but there 
was no excuse for him to make the following statement: ‘‘ If any 


man is absent, and somebody else answers to his name, that man 
will be marked absent whether he is absent or not.’’ 








THIS AND THAT 





The country ever has a lagging spring, 
Waiting for May to call its violets forth, 

And June its roses; Showers and sunshine bring 
Slowly the deepening verdure over earth, —Bryant. 


The most expensive thermometer in this country is in use at Johns 
Hopkins University. It is valued at $10,000, 

It is said that the Grand Duchess of Saxe-Weimar owns the most 
perfect collection of jewels in the world. 

Miss Grace King, the novelist, of New Orleans, is devoting her 
time to an organized effort to overthrow the Louisiana lottery. 

It is proposed to form a ecb perative colony in Kansas on the plan of 
Edward Bellamy. It is to comprise five hundred people at the 
start. 

Annie Louise Cary Raymond has kept her promise that she 
would sing no more in public after her marriage, but her delightfal 
voice is often heard in the hospital wards of New York. 

Mr. Stanley, it is said, has contracted to prepare a series of more 
popular articles, dealing with the personal side of his life rather 
than adding to the history of his explorations. 

Thomas Hardy, the famous English writer, works only by in- 
spiration, as he has a remunerative goverment situation in the 
Tower of London and an independent fortune. 

Wimodanughsis, the recently organized women’s society, is the 
subject of many inquiries on account of its peculiar name. The 
oame is composed of the firet syllables of the words wife, mother, 
daughter, and sister. 

Mrs. Tibbles, better known as ‘‘ Bright Eyes,’’ who has been 
sent among the Indians to investigate the causes of their discontent, 
says that incompetent interpreters are responsible for many of the 
wild and absurd statements credited to Indian orators 

The £3,000,000 lent to the Bank of England during the late 
financial crisis by the Bank of France has just been retarned to 
Paris. The bulk of the loan went back in the self same bars of 
gold which arrived in England. The bars were neatly packed in 
heavy cases filled with bran. The operation cost the Bank of 
England £24,000 interest and transit. 

Henry Drummond, F.R.S., the distinguished Scotch profer- 
sor and author, is described as a typical Scotchman, tall and broad- 
shouldered, with clear gray eyes and reddish beard. He is one of 
the most affable of men, and is a celebrated traveler. He is 
particularly warm in his praise of America, and says he looks 
for neat things from our futare authore. 

Deaths in the royal family of the Sandwich Islands are foretold, 
so says native tradition, by the appearance of a shoal of red-fish, 


Supt. Andrew S. Draper includes in bis annual report a transcript | or alolua, in the harbor of Honolula. On Jan. 1 the fatal fish ap- 


peared in immensesnumbers, and the natives, finding their nets 


York, from May 15, 1794, to March 28, 1807. It is most interest- full, declared that a disaster was about to befall the nation. 


Twenty days later news was received of the death of King 
Kalakaua. 








W. E. Anderson, superintendent of the Milwaukee schools, says 
of the popular games on ‘‘ Countries and Islands,’ ** Mountains 
and Lakes,’’ ‘‘ Rivers.’’ and ‘‘ Cities,’’ published by C. R. Grow 
& Co. of St. Paul, *‘ I have examiped these and without hesitation 
I can say that, in my opinion, the device is excellent ag 9 means of 
arousing interest in Geographical study pod of fizing those im- 








Marberg, Altogether the meeting wee a good one. 
YW, § Mt 


Teaghers,”’ bas been issued to the members of the Washington 
Legigletare preing the defeat of the bill providing for the sxamin» 


portant facts which must be pequired agg basis of agonrate kpow! 
sdge,”' Frigg, 60 pante ; 
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[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, elc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the qth.J 





Civinization. An Historical Review of its Elements. 

By Charles Morris. Two Volumes. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & 

. 500 pp. each. Price, $4.00. 

The historical review of the elements of civilization is a vast sub- 
ject, and one who undertakes to treat it in ite entirety needs the 
preparation of a life of study, aided by the accumulated writings 
of the past. In his chapter on education, Mr. Morris says, ‘It 
would be of immense advantage to the progress of mankind if an 
iconoclast should arise in our day like the Chinese emperor who 
ordered the destraction of all ancient literature.’’ 

This is not a history of civilization, but a series of essays on many 
of the factors of human progress. Beginning with the first steps 
teward civilization and its primitive seats, the outgrowth and rela- 
tion of barbarism to civilization is discussed. Population, Political 
Progress, War, Religious Thought, Creeda of the Lawgivers, Mo- 


| RupIMENTARY Economics FoR ScH 


By George M. Steele, LL.D. Boston: Leach, Shewell, & San- 
The mL mM book is misleading, sinoe to the popular Ly ow 
the word rudimenta,y means ** undeveloped, ' embryonic,” we 
with this author it is used merely as dealing with first are oP 
It presents these principles in an unusually simple paoey Pr 
statements are brief and clear. The illastrations of every .* an 
principle are familiar, and the application practical. One . as a 
feeling that the author knows his sul ject perfectly, that he <ys 
jast what he wishes to teach, and is only concerned to present 1 
righeat ¢ ffect. 
"De rte, hep no hobby and is in no sense cranky. He does not 
write a school book as some authors have done in this branch, be- 
cause he has pet theories or special definitions, buat he writes be- 
cause he knows how these things should be taught. 


A Groarapay or New York Sratg. Physical and 
Descriptive. By Jacques W. Redway. New York: W. D. 
Kerr. 110 pages. 
More than oan we have had occasion to say that Mr. Redway 

the information, ingenuity, scholarly habits, and peda- 
gogical instinct to do anvthing upon which he sets his heart in the 
matter of geography. He has entered an attractive field when he 





ralicy, Legal [netitations, lodastrial Conditions, Commerce, Wealtb, 
Intellect, Literature, Fine Arts, Science, and Education, are the 
subjects of some of the chapters, which lead up to the closing one, 
on The Fatare, as Revealed in the Past and the Present. 

Sach a work as this aims to be should not be built upon consulta- 
tion of introductions, manuals, handbooks, ‘‘ Half Hour Series,’’ 
and outlines. While theses may all be very good, it is impossible 
that they should give the eclid foundation of exact knowledge, 
without which is is impsesible to have sound philosophy. One also 
wonders, on reading the bibliography of this book, if Mr. Morris 
confined his researches to Eoglish works and translations. Hegel 
has given the world his Philosophy of the State and of History, and 
the three hundred pages of Hegel published by Messrs. Griggs con- 
tain an amount of philosophy and of civilization which can only 
leave one in wonder at the appearance of these two volumes. 

The chapter on education contains a good summary of the prog- 
ress of educational ideas, which should prove interesting and in- 
structive to the general reader. Believing that the subject studied 
is more important than the mere fact of stady, Mr, Morris argues 
that manual training is the great object to be sought in educa- 
tional advance. 

Mr, Morris has become very favorably known as a writer and lit- 
erary critic by his ‘‘ Half Hour’’ selections in literature and Amer- 
ican history. Io bis Aryan Race he showed himself an excellent 
writer of popular history on a subject about which there is little 
definite knowledge and much ground for theories. 


Tue SuHapy Sipe; or, Lire 1n A CountTRY PARSONAGE 
By a Pastor's Wife. New York: Anson D, F, Randolph & Co. 
847 pp.. 74x54. Price, $1.00. 

This volume, on ite firet publication forty years ago, at once 
attracted a widespread interest and attained the then unusual sale 
of fifty thousand copier. It was a book with a mission, and its 
pathetic pictures of life in a rural New England parsonage, ander 
the blighting, crushing shadows of extreme poverty, were such as 
cannot be regarded even now without arousing a righteous indigna- 
tion that such things ever could have been true, and the deepest 
sympathy with the noble struggles of the over worked, under-paid 
country minister. 

Mra. Stephen Hubbell, its author, was the wife of a Congrega- 
tional minister in a quiet town of the Connecticut valley, and the 
record is in its main points a truthfal account of her own experi- 
ences. The book, which has been called ‘‘ The Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
of the Ministry,”’ was written at a white heat, and was the sponta- 
neous welling up of a resistleas tide of outraged feeling in an im- 
passioned appeal for justice, mercy, and adequate support in the 
then too often thankless, impoverishing business of preaching in a 
country town. 

It is said the writer was much pained by the storm of harsh cen- 
sure from those who applied its portraitures to themselves, but was 
upheld and strengthened by the very general approval and com- 
mendation bestowed upon it from many distinguished sources, Her 
motive in writing was not to expose the originals of her characters 
to the world’s gaze, but to awaken attention to a orying evil and 
stimulate those who had the power to apply a remedy. Mre. Hub- 
bell’s only other work was A Memoir of an Only Daughter, pub- 
lished by friends after her death, which occurred within a short 
time after the appearance of Shady Side, 


PeRIcLes AND THE GoLDEN Age oF ArHENs. By 
Evelyn Abbott, M.A. New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
379 pp., 74g "5. Price, $1.50. 

** The history of Athens,’’ says a well-known authority, ‘‘ is the 
intellectual vistory of mankind,’’ and Me. Abbott’s contribation to 
the *' Heroes of Nations’? series goes to prove the trath of this 
assertion. ‘Ihe tirat part of the book deals with the growth of the 
Athenian empire, and the causes which divided Athens and Sparta, 
while the second treats of the government, literature, art, and soci- 
ety of Athens under Pericles. ‘I'be author presents his hero in a! 
rather unfavorable light, and represents him as an idealist rather 
than a statesman. liis proudest ambition was the Parthenon, aud 
under bim art and literature reached their highest point. Sopho- 
cles, Socrates, Thacidides, Herodotas, Aschylus, Euripides, Myron, 
Aristophanes, and Phidias are names which are ever associated 
with that of Pericles, and belp to make his immortal. The book 
is brilliantly written, and gives the reader an insight into the 
Athenian empire when intellectual development was at its height. 
It is beautifully illustrated, and intensely interesting. 


Tae Story Hour. A Book for the Home and Kinder- 
garter. By Kate Douglass Wiggin and Nora A. Smith. Bos- 
ton: Honghton, Mfilio, & Co. 185 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This book is the best of reading for home or echool. There are 
not two women in the covntry who are better jadges of what chil- 


prepares a series of geographies for the states. _There is 80 much 

of importance in the physical, political, commercial, and historical 

geography of a state like New York that it is inexcusable to allow 
any child to go through the grammar school without having studied 
acomplete monograph upon the state. 

PrinorpLes of ORAL TEACHING AND MenraL TRAIN- 
Ing. By Joseph H. Cowham, F.G.S. London: Westminster 
School Book Depot. 222 pp. Price, 3s. 6d. 

The author’s business is the special preparation of the students of 
the Westminster Training College for their yearly examination ip 
teaching and school management. The book is more empirical 
than philosophical, although its foundation is laid in a sensible and 
scholarly psychology. General school management is generously 
treated, and each branch is carefally illustrated as to methods and 
means. 


Maps ano Mar Drawina. 
** Macmillan’s Geographical Series.” New York: Macmillan & 
Co. ; Boston: Willard Small. 129 pp. Price, 35 ctr. 

This is a book for the teacher at home rather than at school, bat 
it contains matter that no teacher should fail to know. Every nor- 
mal school should make sure that its graduates are familiar with 
all it teaches. It is a history of map making; of the survey on 
which maps are founded; of globe making; bat it is much more 
than this,—it shows how to teach the use of globes and maps; and, 
what is of the utmost importance, it teaches how to remember 
what is learned. 

This house has done several things in this line to win the highest 
appreciation of American teachers, 


Lessons .N AstroNOMY, INCLUDING URANOGRAPHY. 
A Brief Introductory Course without Mathematics. By Charles 
A. Young, Ph.D., LL.D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 337 pp. 
Price, $1 30, 

The anthor has the courage of his convictions, and treats the 
subject independently. Mathematical astronomy is eliminated, 
and the heavens are studied directly. After a few definitions, the 
stars are studied. S'xty-six constellations are mapped, described, 
and carefully studied. All this before ordinary astronomy is 
touched upon. Then the earth, planets, stars, comets, etc., are 
duly treated. Thecharm of the book is it clearness, completeness, 
and conciseness. 


By William A. Elderton. 


THE Sixth volame of Chambers’ Encyclopedia, New Hdition, is 
now out. It includes an unusually large number of new articles by 
the best authorities and has adizen beantifully colored maps. 
All the matter has been subjected to the most thorough revision, 
and the latest information on the different subjects is given in 
detail. Chambers’ Eocyclopedia has ben for years a standard 
work and there is no better dictionary of general knowledge for 
school and family use. Price in cloth $3.00. Wilism and Robert 
Chambers, London and Edinburgh: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadel phia. ‘ 
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BOOKS RECEIVED, 


The Enchanied Wood. A Juvernile Operetta; price, 35 cents. 
Chicago: #. W. Straub & Co. “~— * 

Herodotus VIL; by Agnata F. Butler; pe. 50 cents——Hamilet 
Prince of Denmark; with notes by K. Deighton; price, 40 cents—— 
fhe Comivg of Arthur and the Passing of Arthur; with notes by F. J. 
ewe; ang conte. ee York: Macmillan & Co. 

ssays on Educational Reformers; by Robert Herbert Quick; : 

ores. Phas od eng Appleton & Ce. ’ ora 

The Speculator; by Clinton Ross; price, 75 cents—Drinking Wat 
and Ice Suppiles; by T. Mitchell Prudden, M. D.; price, iS cents. 
ane ere — in by omen Social and Political Science; 
edited by - Bowker and George Lies; pr . New York: @: 
P Butoan's oo ge lies; price, $100. New York: G 

lements of Geometry; t -F.R. 78. : 2 

Ry t re¢ y; by C. F. R. Bellows. Philadelphia: John E. 

A Manual of Wood Carvirg; by Charles G. : 7 
new Ly Charles Scribner's hens. Kaland; priee, 61.26, 

James Freeman Clarke, Autobiography, Diary and Correspondence ; 
ss Had wena Everett Hale; price, $1.50. B: ston: Houghton, 
_Aupie Kilburn; by W. D. Howells; 
New Fortunes; by W. 
Harper & Bros. 

A Brave Woman; translated by Margaret 
yt ee oF Elise L. Latbrop. New York: Worthington Co. 
* Aes ol gaa Primer; by Augustin Kncflach. New York: G. 


Mademoiselle De La Seigliére; by Jules Sandeau; w 
‘ ; by £ u; withi "tio 
and yr notes by F. M. Warren; price, 25 cents. j de ae 


Heath & Co. 
by 8. H. Lightner. Youngstown, Ohio: 


price, 75 cents——A Hazard of 
D. Howells; price, 75 cents. New York: 


P. Waterman— Boris 





dren peed, and few who can write as well for their entertainment 
and profit; bat the great charm of these twenty selections upon 
natare and human natore is the fact that they are freshly written | 
stories destined to become classics, so that the children will get the | 
firet readiog of that which future generations are to enjoy. The | 
book is printed and bound in the most elegant library style. 


Buds and Blossoms; No.1; 

=e Author. 
oliteal Science and Comparative Constitutional 1 V ; 

vereign and Liberty; Vol. 11, Gov : 7, W. Beas: oa 
$5.00" Boston Grea te ernment; by J. W. Burgess; price, 

Advanced Lessons in English Grammar: by W 
price, 60 cents——Appleton’s Sch 7 $i 4 ro 
York: American Book Co Ee. ERG See, 


H. Maxwell; 
$) 20, 


Am I Jew or Gentile? by Thomas A. Davies; price, 25 cents. New | development, 


York: E H. Coffia, 


| 
OOLS AND COLLEGES. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


TweENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING HELD AT SAN Dixco, 
PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S ADDRESS. INDUSTRIAL Epv. 
CATION. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, STATE Supt, 
ANDERSON'S ADDRESS. OTHER PaPErs, 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the California Teachers’ 
Association met in San Diego, March 17th, and continued in see. 
sion four days, The officers of the meeting were as follows: 
President, James G. Kennedy, Manual Training School, San Fran. 
cisco; Vice-Presidents, W. W. Seaman, County Superintendent, 
Los Angeles; Mrs. A. L. Mann, Principal Shotwell School, San 
Francisco; Eugene DeBurn, City Superintendent, San Diego, and 
D. C. Clark, Principal of Schools, Santa Cruz; Secretary, Mise Mary 
E. Morrison, Valencia School, San Francisco; Treasurer, James T, 
Hamilton, Principal Lincoln School, San Francisco. The treas. 
arer’s report showed that for the first time in the bistory of the 
asecciation it was possible to begin the meeting out of debt aod 
with a surplus on hand. President Kennedy appointed the follow. 
ing ag committee on nominations: Supt. C. H. Keyes, Riverside; 
Supt. Fannie Martin, Sanoma; Caspar W. Hodson, Pasadena; 
Mrs. J. Powell Rice, San Diego; Dr. A. W. Plummer, Rosedale; 


Supt. W. W. Seaman, Los Angeles; Supt. T. J. Kirk, Fresno; 
Geo, A. Merrill, San Fravcisco, and A. W. Atherton, San Diego, 
The following committee on resolutions was appointed; Supt. 
Will S. Monroe, Pasadena; Mies Elizabeth A. Packard, Los 
Angeles; Frank Dunn, San Francisco; Prof. John Dickinson, 
University, of Southern California; Supt, F. A. Molyneaur, 
Pomona; Supt. J. P. Greeley, Orange; Supt. Hugh J. Baldwin, 
National City, and E, P, Rowell, Santa Monica, 


The New Education. 


President James G. Kennedy gave a masterly talk in his annual 
address. Education, he said, is the preparation of the individual 
for reciprocal relation with society. Every act or relation of man 
bas to do with society and is part of society. It makes no differ. 
ence whether that relation be social, industrial, political, or 
moral, it enters into and is a factor of society. The preparation of 
the individual so that he may successfully pass from the activities 
of the school to the activities of life is no easy task. That prepara- 
tion supposes first, that the individual knows himself and that he is 
able to choose the calliog for which he is best fitted; and, second, 
that he is competent to follow the calling after it bas been chosen. 
A searching investigation of the principals of race development 
reveals to us three principles that should be used in testing educa- 
tional svetems and methods. Fiest, that all education comes 
through the physical activities. Second, that the accumulated 
knowledge of the human race has been acquired through Isbor in 
the different occupations. Third, that all thought has a physical 
basis. Applying these prico’ples to an educational syetew, it 
follows that a system of education, to be in accordance with the 
true law of development must first provide for the physical activi- 
ties of the individual; second, have the individual procure his 
knowledge of the different studies through his own labors through 
the laboratories, and third, have kuowledge precented to tle in- 
dividual by the objective metho?. 

Mrz. Flora M. Kimball, of National City, had a bright psper on 
the relation of the pablic schools to citizenship. She regarded the 
calling of the teacher more important than other occupations in 
tbat it called for more virtues. More tender than a mother when 
the sensitive spirit is wounded; wiser than Solomon when differ- 
ences are to be adjusted, tasks assigned, favora bestowed ; choice 
in language, perfect in deportment, firm and sympathetic by nature, 
dignified in action—all these with the added graces of patience, 
cheerfulness, sweet temper, must she be possessed who undertakes 
the important daty, the sacred employment of citizen-making. 


Industrial Education. 


Supt. Will S. Monroe of Pasadena was the first to speak on this 
question, The aim of education has always been the development 
of the mind and its powers, The means of education, however, 
are always changing. Manual training is only a means of educa- 
tion. Its purpose is not that a boy may learn some trade, but that 
his mind may be developed. Industrial education is not technical 
education ; it is general education calculated to prepare the taught 
for special education. Manual training is developed by means «f 
things in distinction to words, The kindergarten is one phase of 
manual training; so is the work in elementary science, the model- 
ing, and form study. 

Rev. B. F. McDaniel of San Diego continued the discussion. 
The belief that the child, and the whole child, should be put to 
school has assumed the status of a positive demand. The object of 
industrial edocation is not to turn ont artisans, bat children with 
intelligent brains and skilled hands. Industrial education is thiok- 
ing in things, not words; it ie thinking as the Almighty is doing 
all the time. The boy who cannot, or wili not, think with a book 
in his hand, will think in a way that will astonish you with a saw 
and a chisel). Manual training inculcates the beauty and duty of 
labor,—an ambition to be and do something worthy of mavhood’s 
powers and the world's regard. The one thing needfal is to put 
our edacational system into complete right adjustment with our ag’. 
It was an able plea for manual training, and carried with it the 
conviction of ove intensely interested in the evolution of educations! 
principles, as all who are acquainted with Mr. McDaniel and the 
intelligent zeal he has given to the schools of San Diego well know. 


Teachers’ Institutes, 
Supt. C. H. Keyes of Riverside, in his presentation of the subject 
of Teachers’ Lnstitutes,’’ evinced clear insight into their work- 
ings. He regarded the institate ag the great revival of the year. 
Here the teacher will ever look for renewed inspiration to do his 
great work of developing intellect and soul in a worthier way. 1¢ 
institute ig @ school of pedagogy to a great army of teachers. 
Every year widens the field of phveiological and psychical research j 
and as knowledge of *‘ how fearfully and wonderfally we are made’ 
Rrows apace, as knowledge of the mysterious laws and relations of 
our physical environment expands, the science of psychology 





New | 


broadens. Its educational phases are tramformed, and in conse- 
quence the art of natural teaching undergoes transformation 4! d 
; So steady is thie evolution of the science of trae ed- 
Ueation and the praciice of ite art, that he-who but last year stoo 
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in the van of its progress must now find himeelf drifting to the rear 

if he has failed to take advantage of every agency that makes for 

F growth. Inspiration, enthusiasm, and ambition are contagious. 
; He who possesses them in any large degree must, by his contact, 
infuse them into others 

The Study of English. 

‘ ' Prof, Charles Milla Gayley of the University of California was 
entirely at home in his discussion of the English to be taught in pre- 
- paratory schools The speaker gave many helpful hints on the 
: i teaching of English Jaoguage and literature. In order to taste the 
' honey from the choicest flowers of literature, he eaid it is neces- 
sary to know something cf the whole field of literature. Milton is 

not only Milton; be is Chaucer and Spencer, and has culled much 

of the spice that is in his honey from his predecessors. He advised 

a general knowledes of mytholegy and classical allusion. 


(The Teacher and His Werk. 


A bright paper on this subject was read by Supt. Fannie McG. 
Martin of Sonoma County. any are fourd within the ranks of 
teaching who are not physically adapted to its requirements. It 
is conceded by all that he to whom nature has given a form 
of noticeable deformity, however highly he may be endowed 
in other respects, should not attempt to teach little children. 
Mortyrs to chronic headache should never attempt to perform the 
doties of teacher. Those in whom sight and hearing are very de- 
fective should enter some other field of labor. True, it was on 
account of his real nobility of soul that the great teacher of little 
children was affectionately styled ‘* Father Pestalozz'.’’ Still, no 
ove will pretend to say that Pestalozzi’s disregard of drees and 
ignorance of the ways of the world were factors in the grand product 
of his work. May we not rather attribute to those weaknesses hir 
failure to receive ad: quate recognition during his lifetime. She 
regarded women as especially fitted for work among little children. 
They are bumbled in the presence of a roomfuall of little children 
by the realization that the yc ung souls are fresh and pure, free from 
life’s sordid, grioding cares. They have not had time to wander 
far from the mother heart of nature, and they atill find the greatest 
) enjoyment in observing her everyday phevomepa. 
| Mr. L. DoPont Syle, principal of the bigh school, Santa Barbara, 
presented a carefully prepared paper on the historical basis of civi) 
government, in which he traced the causes which combined to over- 
throw the Roman republic and drew a parallel between Rome and 
: America. Rome lost her Jiberty because she was not worthy of it; 
our own country is in the same danger. The schools have a duty 
to perform in better educating for citizenship. 


Superintendents and Their Work. 


Supt. F. A. Molyneaux of Pomona presented a paper on the 
above subject which sparkied with bright thoughts. The philoso- 
phy of hietory reveals two processes in the development of all in- 
stitutions and enterprises,—combination and nonification for genera) 
porposer, and division and separation for special ends. This is 
really seen in the growth and progress of governments. The oper- 
ation of this law is characteristic of the marvelous industrial prog- 
ress of the present century, and its noteworthy product is the 
specialist io nearly all departments of modern civilization. With 
less prominence, yet with unerring certainty, has the same archi- 
tectonic principle displayed itself in the evolutions ef systems of 
education. Primarily, edncation was of individaal family concern 
only; but increasing population led to the establishment of insti. 
tutions, and, finally, the state assumed controlled and unified eda- 
cational « ffort into a system, grand, free, and beneficent. Follow- 
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stroctnre, The speaker declared that the physio-chemical con- 
ditions being favorable, the complex and unstable albuminoide or 
protoplasm came into existence by the operation of forcesin no wise 
different in kind from those that were operative in the earlier and 
simpler stages of chemical reaction. 
remarkable fact that it was in the complex compounds of carbon 
alone that the vital or biologic phenomena were manifested and 
the implications thereof were alluded to. 
lowed of the facta of the organic kingdom as classified in taxonomy, 
paleontology, and embryology,—the succession of life as recorded 
in the rocks and the stages of development in the prenatal life of 
the higher animals, 
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superintendency, and in well chosen words defined the duties of 
this cffice. 


the next speaker, and in an address that captivated the large and 
cultured audience that had the pleasure of hearing him, he traced 
the historical growth of the science of geography. The distriba- 
tion of plant and animal life, the growth of governments and re- 
ligions, the inflaence of slopes upon these, and many other essen- 
tials were touched upon. 


California Schools, 


Hon, J. W. Anderson, state superintendent of public instruction, 
gave a strong address on the school svstem of California, —its adop- 
tion, progresr, virtues, and defects. In outlining the history of the 
public school system of this state, the speaker paid deserved 
tributes to John Swett and other pioneer educators, to whom is due 
tle ¢fficiercy of the schools of Califorvia. He was not unmindfal of 
defects in our schools. He believed that our system was becoming 
too inelastic, costing too much waste of time and fostering hubite 
not calculated to be advantageous. Compelling pupils to prosecute 
all the studies preacribed in the course, whether sach pupils possess 
any aptitude for the particular study or not, must in the majority 
of cases be productive of harm. Another and a grievous evil is the 
tendency to employ too much written examination for a wrong pur 
pose. Written lessons cultivate accuracy and afford opportunity to 
both pupil and teacher to note wherein defects exist. These writ- 
ten lessons and examinations should be employed as a means, not 
asanend. That teacher who, after having worked with the pupil 
for the term ora part of the term, ie unable at once to indicate the 
status of the pupil, bas wrought to but little advantage. Written 
examinations tend to lead the attention of the teacher away from 
the proper study of the child, of its needs and of its qualifications 
The tendency of reform in this matter is in the right direction. 
This means of determining fitness for promotion has been weighed 
in the balance of sound jadgment and experience and found want- 
iog. Other important reforms were touched upon by ‘he apeaker, 
which met with hearty response from the teachers. It was a mas- 
terly address, and delivered with the force characteristic of the 
speaker. 

The lecture by Prof. John Dickinson, late of the University of 
Southern California, on Wednesday night, was a treat not often 
accorded. The doctrine of evolution is the only attempt of the 
buman mind to really explain the facta and phenomena of the 
aniverse,—the doctrine that the present is always evolved from its 
immediate past, that the principle of continuity, binding all the 
past in unbroken sequence, gave the conception of time-worlds dy- 
namically related in orderly succession as the companion and com- 
plement of that of space-worlds, geometrically related in orderly 


Attention was called to the 


A rapid survey ful- 


Prof. Alex. E. Frye, the distinguished geography teacher, was’ 








|ot the strongest public school teachers of music on the Pacific 


| Coast, read a good paper on the teaching of vocal music in the 
pablic schools. The vocal faculty is one of common inheritance; 
all children can learn to sing if taken at a sufficiently early age. 
By developing io due proportion the mental, moral, and physical 
parts we prepare for and rach toward a higher plane of living. 
To preduce strength and greatness of character, we must awaken 
the will and the energy. Rote work should only be used to de- 
velop the musical taste of the small child. If music is worth 
teaching at all it is worth teaching well. We are not commanded 
to be successful. bat to do our work well. 

Mies J. Ettie Crane, instructor of vocal music in the State Nor- 
mal School at Potsdam, N. Y., at the request of President Ken- 
nedy, gave a decidedly happy talk on the subject of music and ite 
pedagogical basis. 

Mr. A. W. Atherton of San Diego regarded the present issue in 
education as progress. Perfection has not yet been attained. The 
standing of the teacher is not what it should be. It is upon a point 
which ig truly geometrical, being a place withoat size. The teacher 
ought to be a leader of men inthe community. He should meaeure 
fully up to the demands, and his reward should be proportioned 
both in coin and truet. The speaker outlined briefly methods by 
which the teacher's infil in the community might be increaeed 
and hie field of nsefulness broadened. 

Mr. Frank Dunn, instructor of English in the Manual Training 
School, San Francisco, discussed interestingly the need of a better 
English course for our public schools, The aim of the English 
work sbould be primarily in accordance with the general aim of our 
school system, to inculcate in the pupil the habit of thinking. The 
utilitarian view of the work, that would make ability to write a 
gocd essay the end, should not bea the chief aim. The logical anal- 
ysis of expression in the English language should be the bulk of the 
work of the department, and composition- writing should be used as 
a means of impressing upon the mind the concepts of the various 
logical relations. 


The Teacher and the Body Politic. 


Mr. I. W. Howorth of the Santa Ana High School, had one of 
the brightest papers of the meeting. He discussed the teacher as a 
member of the body politic. The life of mankind, he remarked, is 
aunity. The teacher must observe this fact. No one can afford 
to do without the companionship of his fellows. The isolated 
human life is not the rational mode of existence. The race can do 
without any man better than any man can do without the race. 
The teacher ie peculiarly liable to suffer himself to be driven away 
from the general interests of mankind. He forgets the public, and 
the public forgets him. Asa member of the body politic, he be- 
comes a cipher. He is a lost planet, engaging little attention ex- 
cept as an occasional disturbance amongst his satellites, fixes the 
public gaze. In all things he should be more than a teacher; he 
should be a map. 





A Vacation Idyl, 


Mr. Edward Hyatt, principal of the schools of San Jacinto, had 
some bright thoughts on the vacation life of the teacher. We are 
still too wide in the forehead, he remarked, in proportion to the 
chest. We lead a life too artificial. We neglect athonsand ounces 
of muscle for fifty ounces of brain. We do not come enough in 
contact with the soil. We spend too much of our time indoors, 
breathing kiln-dried air, crouching over an air-tight stove. No one 
should be allowed inside the school!room without doing each day of 





Vocal Music. 





jog out the rame line, the speaker traced the growth of the city 


the year at least an hour of genuine bodily work,—work, to make 


Mrs. J. Powell Rice, supervisor of music, San Diego, who is one | the perspiration start, the blood ran quickly, the canke ring cares that 





During the past year prominent educators have asked us to recommend teachers. 


+ + GREAT MEN. + > 


We have in each case 


recommended not more than four, and referred none others to the position, and in each case one of the candidates we 


recommended has been elected. 


WM. E. 


Pror. J. 


ANDERSON 


PROF. 


H. H. BELFIELD, 


ALBERT SALISBURY, 


F. M. KENDALL, . 


{ Pror. J. HOLLOWAY, 


Pror. C. P. ROGERS, 


Pror. THOS. CHAMBERLAIN, 


J. . EMERY, 


Pror. A. D. COLGROVE, 
Pror. A. F. BECHDOLT, 


F. CLAFLIN, 

T. M. BALLIET, 
Pror. GILMAN E. FISHER, 
Pror. EDWARD AYRES, 


Supt. Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Principal High School, Chicago. 
Supt. Schools, Springfield, Mass. 


Manual Training School, Chicago, 


State Normal School, Whitewater,* Wis. 


sity, Madison, Wis. 
Wis. 


Supt. Schools, Muskegon, Mich. 

Supt. Schools, La Fayette, [nd. 

Prin. 

Prin, 

Supt. Schools, Saginaw, Mich. 

Supt. Schools, Fort Smith, Ark. 

Supt. Schools, Marshalltown, La. 

Pres. State Untver 

Prin. State Normal School, River Falls, 
Supt. Schools, Corry, Pa. 


Supt. Schools, Mankato, Minn. 


This list could be extended to occupy many pages by taking in men of less prominence, but the men we have 
mentioned are GREAT men,—men with a national reputation, and the fact that they personally solicited our recom- 
mendation and selected one of the three or four whom we recommended, ts certainly the highest honor that an agency 


could ever expect to attain. 


Hundreds of calls are coming to us every week for teachers. 


Seven hundred teachers 


were placed by us last year, and from the present outlook we shall place one thousand this year in better positions 
than the ones they are now filling. Will you be one of these? If you can prove by testimony that you are capable 
of filling a better place, and will undertake to prove this to us, the sooner you begin correspondence with us the better, 


Send for circulars to the 


Wavinde Buswes, Manages, 
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infest the day to be swept from heart and brain. It thould be al 
part of ~ — . > our oy see —, It is = wise 4 a 
use them for study ; ter spen em out of doors, in the moun- , 1 Illinois Teachers 
tains or at the sea, gaining freshness, vitality, elasticity, by resting The seventh annual meeting of the ee 4 Getnrine, teil 
in natare’s cradle. The address consisted of a free and enthusi-! Association was held at Champaign on Friday an ay, 

astic description of a plan for teschers to follow in their vacation 9 4,43 21. Despite the disagreeable weather the gathering was @ 
outings, which it is impossible to condense within the peesoribed || and enthusiastic one, thus giving ample proof that it takes 


. Resolutions and Officers. ‘something more than equinoctial storms Py pcr er 

The Committee on Resolutions recommended that in the future the ardor of Central Illinois pedagogues. Fully 
the executive officers of the Association be selected one each from jn attendance. ; 
the primary, grammar, higb, and aay 9 1% Nepean” and; 4 Friday morning the members of the Association, no by 
county and city superintendency ; also that the sense of the tate University, made a 
pone: bd thet on hisieey of English literature should be made a several members of the facalty of the 7 oe ta se eal. 
part of the requirement for admission to the State University. tour of inspection over the spacious grou de an 

A vote of thanks was given Fresno for her invitation to hold the ong departments and buildings of the university. This — hie 
next annual meeting in that city. ' quite a revelation to many who for the firet time realized that this 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : reat commonwealth has a state university worthy of the name. — 

President—W. W. Seaman, superintendent of Los Angeles County.|" At two o’clock the first seasion of the Association was opened in 

Vice-Presidents—Hugh J. Baldwin, superintendent of National| the university chapel, with President Mercer of Peoria in the chair. 
City; Mise Emily A. Rice, State Normal School, Chico; G. W. A.| Regent Peabody of the University of Illinois, on behalf of the 
Luckey, principal of schools, Ontario; and Charles Mills Gayley,| faculty, tendered a hearty welcome to all the visiting teachers. 
University of California, Berkley. President Mercer responded briefly, and then presented the — 

Secretary—J_ P. Greeley, superintendent of Orange County. tomary annual addrees. This was an excellent production, full o 

Treasurer—James T. Hamilton, principal of Liscoln Grammar plain, common-sense thought, yet profitable and iospiring. He 
School, San Francisco. pointed out lines leading to practical results, and throughout the 

Riverside was selected as the place of the next meeting. sessions skillfully guided the deliberations of the Association along 

* . these lines. 
Reception and Excursions. Professor Reeder of the Northern Normal then presented a very 

On Tuesday evening the teachers of San Diego city and county | thoughtful and scholarly paper on ‘‘ The Culture of the Emotions 
gave the visiting teachers a magnificent reception at the Hotel del| ..4 Willin the Common Schools.’’? The discussion of this topic 
Coronado. Addresses were delivered by the mayor and others, was led by James Kirk, depaty state superintendent, followed by 
after which a fine lunch was served to the teachers and their friends. | 4 Harvey of Paris and J T. Ray of Springfield. 

On Thoreday afternoon the famous Sweet Water Dam was visited, Jn the evening a large audience gathered in the Walker Opera 
and from thence the party went to Mexico, visiting Tia Jana, avd | Fou9¢ to listen to am address entitled ‘‘ The State and Education,” 
returning by way of Coronado Beach. On Friday afternoon there }y Dr, D. Jordan, president of the Indiana State University. The 
were a number of pleasant boating parties on the bay. address was an excellent exposition of the relations exiativg between 

+p k \school and state. He ably advanced and proved the claim that 
Eshibit of School Work. | the state alone is the proper guardian of all education, primary as 

The exhibit of sehool work was an important part of the meeting, | well as second»ry. : ; 
being Jarger than useal. The city of San Diego furnished avery Charles De Garmo, professor of pedagogy and philosophy in the 
creditable display, the written work in music being especially good. State University, opened the session on Saturday morning with a 
National City had a large and an interesting exhibit. Much of the | paper on ‘‘The Teacher's Available Means of Growth.’’ The 
kindergarten work was better than any we have seen in California. | teacher was urged to take all possible advantage of the means now 
The exbibit from Riverside was both complete and excellent. In|at hand. He also clearly showed that the teacher ought to know 
many lines evidences of superior teaching were apparent. The | more than he teaches; that he who only knew the common branches 
Clament, Pacific Heights, Denman Grammar, and the Shot-| didn’t know them. Sub-topics of this subject were presented and 
well, Starr King, and Turk Street Primary Schools of San Francisco | discussed by W. L Steele, Galesburg; J. R. Harker, Jackson- 
exhibited some most excellent industrial work especially in sewing. ville; Miss L. Jones, Danville; Miss L. Baumberger, Charleston ; 
The Cogswell Manual Training School of San Franciaco had the | and H. C. Rosseter of Kewanee. 
most complete exhibit at the Association. All the work done at} The principal topic of the afternoon session was ‘‘ Reading,’’ by 
this echool is of a superior order, and such an exbibit as was made | Mrs. Ida Morey Riley of the Colambian School of Oratory, Chicago. 
at San Diego canvot but be a stimulus to the schools of the state. | This differed so materially from the usual “ elocutionary ’’ effusions 
The Miguel districts of Orange County bad a small but neat ex- | that nothing but favorable comment was heard after the lady had 
hibit, and the Pasadena schools exhibited related lines of language | finished. 
work with elementary science as the bes's; also written work in| The report of the Committee on Resolutions was unanimously 
music. adopted as follows: The indorsement of the state course of study in 

The program was interesting and the meetings well attended; /the rural schools. Expression of faith in the state normal schools, 
superintendents and principals were present in large numbers. recommending, however, that the qualifications for admission to 

Wit S. MONROE. ‘same be raised. Appreciation of the work done by the State Uni- 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS TEA CHERS. 








Fades farthermore, a pledge to do all in their power to advance 


i ‘alness in the cause of education. Compulsory education in 
. branches in English. In favor of free textbooks, but 
opposed to state uniformity aud state publication. LIndorsing heart- 
ily the Illinois Reading Circles, both pupils’ and teachers’. A 
vote of thanke to citizens, musicians, and the faculty of the Uni- 
raity of Illinois. 
"The following working committees were appointed during the 
ning session : 
wot on Resolutions—Supt. A. ©. Batler of Beardstown, 
Supt. J H. Collins of Springfield, and Supt. J. M. Ong of Lacon. 

Committee on Nominations—Supt. George R. Shawhan of Cham- 
paign County, Supt. E. C. Rosseter of Kewanee, Supt. 0. E. La- 
tham of Danville, A. J. Funkhouser of Charleston, Miss Kate 
Ruvherford of Peoria, aod Miss L. Baumberger of Charleston. 

Auditing Committee—Supt. C. M. Bardwell of Canton, Supt. G. 
E. Owen of Clinton, and Supt. S. C. Ransom of Knox County. 

Sperial Legislative Committee— Priv. J.T. Ray of Springfield, 
Priv. J. F. McCollough of Springfield, and ex-County Sapt. T. 
Evans of Macon County. . 

Officers elect —J. W. Henninger of Charleston, president. County 
Supt. Mollie O’ Brien of Peoria, vice-president. County Supt. Nora 
A. Smith of Douglas County, secretary. Prin J. J. Wilkinson of 
Springfield, treasurer. Supt. M. Moore of Champaign, Supt. S C. 
Ransom of Koox County, and Supt. L. H Griffith of Vermillion 
County, executive committee. C. H. KAMMANN. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 9-11: Manual Training Conference ; Boston. 

April 9-11: Northern Indiana Association ; Huntington. 

April 28-May 1: Georgia State Association; Brunswick. 

Jane 24-26: Kentucky S ate Association; Henderson. 

June 30: Texas State Association; Austin. 

July 1-4: Teachers of the N’ western States; Lake Geneva, Wis. 

July 6-9: American Institute of Instruction; Bethlehem, N. H. 

July 14-17: National Educational Association ; Toronto, Canada. 

Aug. 25-27; Southern Illinois Association ; Mt Vernon. 

MONTANA. 
State Editor. R. @. YOUNG, Helena. 

The first Round Table meeting ever held in Montana just closed 
its session at Helena. The attendance was not large, but the inter- 
est was good and the seesions were profitable. Among the topics 
discussed was that of, ‘‘ Wbat Shall be Taken as the Basis for 
Promotions?’’ The drift of opinion seemed to be that the test for 
promotions should include written examinations as well as the 
pupil’s daily work. The subject of rhetoricals called forth a long 
and apimated discussion. The sentiment seemed to prevail that 
these exercises are of little or no valne when pupile are forced to 
take part inthem. In lower grades the object should be to enable 
pupils to express their thoughts easily and grammatically and to 
give expression to them ina clear and forcible manner. In the 
high school, to these objects should be added that of making the 





exe rcise supplemental to the study of rhetoric and literature. Fri- 
day evening was devoted toa consideration of ‘A Uniform Sys- 























Teacuers Co-Operative Association, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST, 


CHICAGO. 
Seeks Teachers who are 


IMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Hire, and 
atthe GRAND UNION HoTsEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral Depot. 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 7 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 


“isdern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
tan live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Yotel than anv other first-class hotel in the city. 








Amherst Summer School. NEW 


Fifteenth Session at Mmherst College, July 7 to Aug. 10, 1891. 


Branches taught: French, German, Italian, Spanish,| Native French, German, and Italian Teachers.— 


Latin, Greek, Anglo Saxon, Rarly Knglish, Chem | od. — Supe 
istry Drawing, Painting, Wood Carving, Mathe- Oral, yo Inductive Method. — Superior advantages. 
— Charming location — Cultivated society. 


matics, Phystcal Training, English Literature. 
- Improvement Combined with Recreation. ... 


and Library Economy 
For Program address the Director, Prof. W. LL. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 





WO00D-CARVING, 4 WANUAL OF. 
LELAND, F. R.L.8S., M.A., Late Director of the Public Industrial 
Art School of Philadelphia. Revised by Joun J. Hortzarrren, Corresponding 
Member of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. Square 8vo, $1.75. 


Almost the only manual which treats wood carving in a general and extended sense. I t 
book in which the sweep cut, the very soul of all good and bold carving, has ever been Sein one 
It teaches the pupil bow to use his tools and material by acquiring a thorough acquaintance with 
both; what kind of work he ts first to put his hand to, and the precise moment when he must stay his hand 


AND PRACTICAL. 
By CHARLES G. 





9 LEXINGTON, | and proceed no further, until he i: 
H. E. Holt’s Normal Music School, Mase. | step teaching as Mr. Leland’s is indeed the only Foad toexeelieacs’™ Cee Patient, expitelt, step-by- 


FOR THE STUDY OF NORMAL METHODS AS APPLIED TO MUSIC. 
The Eighth Annual Session of three full weeks, will open TUESDAY MORNING. AUGUST 4, 1891, and | 7744¢, furnished on application. 
close with graduating exereises and concert, WEDNESDAY EVENING, AUGUST 26 
A. EK. Molt, Director, assisted by the following eminent Instructors and Lecturers: 
Br. 0. W esley Emerson, Pres. Bmerson formerly Monroe) College of Oratory, the largest and | °¢@7¢¢- 
mo ed School of Oratory in America. Dr. Larkin Deamton, Head-Master Boston Normal ’ 
Behool : Prot. Thos. M. Balliet, Supt Public Schools, Springfield, Mass ; A. E, Winship, Editor CHARLES SCRIBNER $ 
N. E. Journal of Education; Louis C. Klvon, the eminent musical lecturer and critic; Mise Sese- 
hine Band, author of * Practical Method of Singing”; Wiss Sara L. Dunning, and others. Send 


Privileges of Examination, Introductory Prices, Regular Rates to Instructors to Libraries, and to the 


Full Descriptive Catalogue of this and many other distinguished tezt- 


books in ali departments of education sent free. Also Miscellaneous Catalo 
} que of Ameri n 
Publications. All current bovks promptly supplied. Special facilities for Securtag cua ax aneeare 7 


SONS, "Mand Zoviseters.”” 143-145 Broadway, N.Y. City. 





or circulars containing all information. Address A.M. HOLT, Secretary, Box 109, LEXINGTON, MAss. 





ELOCUTION +> ORATORY --- THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


The Summer Session of the Py ey School of Elocution and Oratory will be 








Science of Kducation. 
Dr. A. E. WINSHIP. said 
Educational Lectures. 


THE SAUVEUR SUMMER COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, |” "ricki ane merece 


Burlington, Vermont. July 7th to August 17th. 7 ae 


For board and rooms address Miss H. L. BurRirt, Burlington, Vt. 
ETITES CAUSERIES. New Edition just out CAUSERIES AVEC MES ELEVES. New Edition 


bow in press. Exercises with translations from English into French have been added : 
also a complete conjugation of French Verbs. A copy of the pamphlets containing these eaorelees acd ta 





Prot SaML. C SCHMUCKER M.§8, 
Geography and Science. 

BR For circular catalogus, address 

or SADIE M. GALLAHER, 


Indiana « Summer « School * of « Methods, 


INDIANA, PENN. 


Opens July 18: .... Continues Three Weeks. 








held at THOUSAND ISLAND PARK, N. Y., July 5 to August 14. as - FACULTY 

Scientific work. Reasonable rates Instructive circular sent on applieati zZ. X. SNY % % Ss Departments. 

SLAs 8. NEFF, Principal’ 1414 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, ee ig fd La Mahe fvinepes, Ms sane E. LEONARD, | KINDERGARTEN, 
Dr. W. PAYNE, stery and Literature. PRIMARY, 


aie AR NA KIMBER 
upt. Wedel School. HIGH SCHOOL, 

Prof oo bef SUPERINTENDENTS 
ae nun raining and Sleyd. and PRINCIPALS’. 
: UNGRADED, 

Te an nae Drawing, MANUAL a 
: ensioe an OYD. 
Medel Teachers. PRIMARY SCIENCE, 
PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PEDAGOGICAL. 
a SNYDER, Principal, 


INDIANA, PA. 











INDIANA, Pa, 














keys to the same, also the Catalogues of the Summer Scbool, will be sent free to applicants by 


eow Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 6 Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 
1} 


| 


Summer School of Languages, at Asbury Park, N. J. Send for Circular to Berlitz School, Mad. §q ,N Y. Established by 
| Summer School of Languages, at Chicago, 1]. . . Send for Circular to Berlitz School, Aud., Chicago. | 
| 


| 
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wedish system of gymnastics to 


|| who desire to make themselves competent to direct 


Normal School of Gymnastics, 


Paine Memorial Building, Appleton Street, 


oston. 


Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889. 


ae rarides thorough instruction in the LING, or 


CLAEs J. ENEBUSKE, A.M 
men and women | Lecturer and Demonstrator of “Appliod SiScrasd 


|| Symnasia, orto conduct physical training in schools Hose Ology Theory and Practice of Swedish Educs- 








| The system is authorized and 
EGISTER with NEW ENGLAND BURRA —— Beton ~—n 


HE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, | 
OF EDUCATION, § homerset Rt. Boston | 


new | # Bomerset 8t.. Boston, | 


with an educational and hygienic aim tonal ana 
principles and by safe and effective methods 


Specia subjects pert 
For information address’ Mise omane ed the Wobog  '” '° PyRnaettos 


Emma | cos Dates N 
c a -L, M.D.. Attending Physician New 
approved by the| and Demonsttacr'sf wrmen abc cnilaren, Lecturer 
8 
tology, Hygiene, and Pathology. oon W ane Foyt 













| 
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tem of Reports.”’ 


clearly shown and cons iderable discussion was 
bad relative to ways and means of bringing 


about the desired results, but no recommendations 
morning was devoted to visit- 


were made. Friday 
ing the city schools. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Stute Editor, W. E. HoOvER, Larimore. 

D. Steward of Rochester, Minn., has been 
elected to the superintendency of Fargo schools at 
a salary of $1,800. 

Mies Fanny Miller, state kindergarten lecturer, 
will visit Europe in company with Miss Robinson, 
the Grand Forks Herald’s most popular school 
teacher. 

Parsuant to call, State Superintendent Ogden 
met a large number of county superintendents at 
Jamestown, last month. 

Some recent enactments: Reading circles es- 
tablished by law; teachers required to pursue the 
course of professional reading and the study of 
methods of teaching that may be prescrib.d; 
Webster's International Dictionary must be pur- 
chased by school boards; district school boards 
have power to select, purchase, and keep a dis- 
trict library, not to «xceed $50 in value, and the 
library may be increased in value by the direc- 
tion of a majority of the voters of the dis- 
tricts, but shall not exceed $500 in value,—books 
to be selected from lists approved by the state su- 
perintendent; third grade certificate cannot be 
issued to the same party more than twice. 

North Dakota will be at Toronto. Already 
plans are about matured for two excursions,—one 
by the lakes, the other by rail. For the latter it 
is proposed to hire a Pullman sleeper, to be for 
exclusive use from time of leaviog North Dakota 
until close of session,—side tracking at points of 
interest. 

Park River unfurled a fine specimen of the 
“gtars and stripes,’ amid the patriotic hurrahs of 
young Dakotans. 


ALABAMA. 


The Alabama Edacational Association will be 
held at East Lake, Jaly 1,2, and 3. There are 
not lees than 3,000 white teachers in the state, and 
it is expected that not less than one half of them 
will be able to attend. Beside the regular pro- 
gram there will be four separate and departmental 
programs. The following divisions or heads will 
be discussed: First, Etemertary Education; sec- 
ond, Higher Education; third, Normal Schools; 
and fourth, Sapervision. This will cover all the 
matters of interest. The execative committee is 
now busily engaged in preparing a program for 
the association. Prof. James K Powers of Fior- 
ence is president of the association; Prof. G. W. 
Macon of Howard Cullege, secretary; J. B. Gra- 
ham of Talladega, treasurer, and Mrs. S. F. H. 
Tarrant, chairman of committee on school ex- 
hibits. The executive committee is composed of 
Prof. J. H. Phillips, president; Alonzo iil of 
Tuskaloosa and Sapt. C. L Floyd of Mont- 
gomery. 


OHIO. 


The large gathering of teachers at the March 
meeting of the Franklin County Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, held at Columbus, was characteristic of con- 
tinued interest in the good work of the Association. 
A very interesting program was presented. 

Sapt. J. C. Hartzler of the Newark schools, on 
the subject of *‘ Here and There in School Work,”’ 
made reference firat to the striking advancement 
made in the means and modes of condacting all 
basiness. Second, that if our methods of teaching 
are to keep abreast of the times, they must be re- 
lieved of the waste and burdens that load them 
down. Mach valuable time is now-a-days lost on 
circuitous, burdensome methods of teaching. This 
was followed by numerous valuable illustrations, 
in writing, spelling, and etymology of words, 
arithmetic, several of the common sehool branches 
suggestive of the remedy. 

** Geography: Parpose and Methods,’’ was the 
subject of an able paper by Sapt. J. A. Shawan of 
the Columbusechoole. The paper showed that the 
parpose of geography was to secure its practical 
and educational values; defined the practical value 
to be “ the immediate use to which the knowledge 
obtained from the study may be put; the edaca- 
tional value, the results to be secured; viz. ,— 

1. A spirit and habit of personal investigation 
and observation. 

2. Training of the imagination. 

8. Love of natare. 

4, A store of useful information. 

5. The ability to locate points of great historical 
and literary interest. 

6. The ability to use the map intelligently. 

7. Improvement in the power of expression. 

8. A genuine love for the study of geography. 

After showing in a most interesting manner the 
methods of using the globe and map, Mr. Shawan 
said: No method should be pursued for the sake 
of the method; it should be a means to an end ; 
analysis and synthesis should constantly interlock 
and strengthen the structure which the teacher is 
endeavoring tobuild. Best results are not secared 
by following one method. All illustrations should 
be used as means simply. As soon as the idea has 
been grasped, the end has been reached, and the 
instruments by which it has been done have accom- 
plished their purpose, and should be laid aside. 
Mr. Shawan said a great deal of valaable time is 








DRUM-BEATS! DRUM-BEATS! 


What does this mean ? A new game on the Civil 
War. Every teacher who uses it says ‘‘ It is just 
what I want.’’ Price, 50 cents. 


The need of such a system was 








lost by being too systematic and philosophical. 
“ Take nothing for granted,” but above all things 
elee help the pupil to help himeelf. Mr. Shawan 
strongly urged map drawing and the caltivation of 
the habit of using maps properly, insisted upon 
teachers leading the class beyond the scope of the 
textbook. Cas. AUBERT, Secretary. 


IDAHO, 


Jadge J. E. Harrow, the recently elected state 
superintendent, is an able lawyer and educator. 
He bas already done much good work, and bas won 
a very favorable opinion throughout the state. 

It is expected that a state normal school will be 
provided for during the present seasion of the 
legislature. 

The Central High School building at Boise City 

cost $100,000 and is one of the finest buildings in 
the West. 
A number of Idaho countivs pay their county 
superintendents salaries ranging from $100 to 
$165 per month, while Superintendent Squires cf 
Boise City receives $200. 


MICHIGAN, 


Dr. E. E. White of Cincinnati has been render- 
ing valuable service in teachers’ institutes in De- 
troit and Saginaw. He is thoroughly aimired 
and enjoyed by Michigan teachers. 

Mr. David McLauchlan, for over twenty years 
a member of the board of education in Muskegon, 
died at his home, Easter morning, as the result of 
paralysis. He has been one of the most efficient 
forces in developing the excellent edacational sys- 
tem of that city. He was the father of Prof. A. 
C. McLauchlan of the department of history of 
the State University. 

Akely Institute, at Grand Haven, is crowded 
beyond its capacity. The directors have secured 
plans for a fine new building to be erected upon 
their grounds to afford a large drawing room, rec- 
itation rooms, pupils’ rooms, a gymnasium, etc. 
The entire stractare will cost, when completed, 
$25,000 and will be partially built during the 
present season. 

The regents of the university have given Prof. 
Barke A. Hinsdale of the chair of pedagogy a 
leave of absence for the remainder of the year. 
He will eoon sail for Earope and devote the time 
to the stady of educational matters abroad uatil 
the opening of the next school year ia October. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
VERMONT. 


The Bellows Falls schools began April 6. 

More room must be provided for the little 

ones and « new school house will probably be built 

before fall. 

The Connecticut Valley Iater-Scholastic Atl - 

letic Association is preparing for a field day some- 

time in May. 

The town teachers” examinations have not been 

largely attended this Spring. The cause is m- 

known, but probably because there is no special 

—" to work at teaching under the remodeled 
w. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Brockton. —At a recent meeting of the school 
committee it was voted to discon'inue the usual 
castom of the graduating exercises of the high 
school, to abolish the recesses in all grades above 
the primary, and to employ masters’ assistants in 
the large grammar schools as soon as they can be 
elected. ——The city government has been asked 
to enlarge four of the school buildings so as to 
make additional accommodations for five hundred 
to six hundred children.——Miss A..F, Merriam 
was recently elected to a position in the Sprague 
School, Miss Florence E. Abbe to the Perkins, 
Miss Harriet N. Brettun to the Packard, Miss 
Lucy G. Marphy to the Sylvester, and Miss Ellen 
M. Daffield to the Copsland.——Several of the 
prominent teachers in the grammar schools will 
resign at the close of the year to be married. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The following teachers are now engaged in the 
Preston School: Mr. F. H. Bashnell, principal, 
with Miss Flora M. Keeney assistant in the janior 
department; Misses F. E. Fitch, S. E. Main, and 
B. L. Wilbur. 

Miss May E. Greene of Westminster is teaching 
in the normal school at New Britain. 

Miss Jalia Huntington is in charge of the first 
district echool at Bozral.. 

Mies Nellie Ryan is teacher of the seventh dis- 
trict school of Colchester. 

In New London the follow ng changes go into 
effect with the opening of the spring term: Miss 
Fanny Strickland sacceeds Mr. Haskell Gard as 
principal of the Harbor School; Miss Alice Bush 
is Miss Strickland's successor; Miss Mary Batler 
succeeds Miss Wilcox in the Hill Street School, to 
which building Miss Mand Hale has also been 
assigned. Miss Mabel Ferguson has received an 
sppointment to the Coit Street School, to succeed 
Miss Butler. Ia the same city, Alfred Coit has 
been chosen a member of the board of education, 
vice Merrill Whiton, resigned. 

Mr. J. C. Griggs of the Norwich Free Academy 
leaves in August for a two years’ term of study 
and recreation in Europe. 

Miss Mary Bennett will teach daring the spring 
term in Noank. 

Mr. S. B. Witter of Brewster’s Neck has been 
engaged as teacher of Block Island school. 

Miss Belle Ktichardson has taught at Preston 





A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD, 
HorsFoRD’s ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. O. WorTBY, Lancaster, N. H., says: ‘I 
have used it in requiring brain and nerve food asa 
result of overwork attended with exhaustion and loss 











“THE CAT IN GLOVES 


” 


catches no mice,” and so is the 
business man handicapped who 
suffers from sick headache, bilious- 
ness and dyspepsia, unless he makes 
use of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets. 

For men or women of sedentary 
habits, there is nothing equal to 
them as a gentle laxative to the 
bowels, and as a regulator of the 
entire digestive system. No grip- 
ing, no pain, they are as gentle as 
Nature herself in their action. 

Persons whose business gives 
them little physical exercise, will 
do well to always keep a vial in 
their vest pocket, to ward off ail 
attacks of indigestion. 

One little “ Pellet” a dose as a lax- 
ative ; three or four as a cathartic. 








Being purely vegetable, they op- 

erate without disturbance to the 
system, diet or occupation. Put 
up in sealed vials, hence always 
fresh and reliable, which is not 
the case with pills put up in wood 
and pasteboard boxes. 
' The “Pleasant Pellets” are the 
Rees Liver Pill sold, by druggists, 
‘under a positive guarantee from 
their makers, of their giving satis- 
faction in every case, or price 
paid for them (25 cents) will be 
refunded. 

They’re the cheapest pill sold, 
‘because you only pay for the 
good you get. 

Can you ask more ? 

World’s Dispensary Medical As- 
sociation, Manufacturers, 663 Main 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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SOPv RICHY 1890 


Remedy. It’s Catarrh. 





Something is lost| other medicine ‘behind it. - 
when you use Dr. Sage’s Catarrh| curable cases are rare—with Dr. 
No matter !Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. 


how bad your case, or of how long 


standing, you can be cured. In- 
curable cases are rare. It’s worth 
$500 to you, if you have one. The 


manufacturers of Dr. Sage’s Rem- 
edy are looking for them. They’ll 
pay you that amount in cash, if 
they can’t cure you. It’s a plain 
square offer from a_ responsible 
| business house, and they mean it. 
|It seems too one-sided, too much 
(of a risk. It would be—with any 
But in-' 








Plains with excellent snecess during the p-esent 
school vear. 

Mise Villa Parks of Preston will teach during 
the summer term at Ashwillet. 

Miss Clara Miner of the Bridgeport High School 
has resigned to accept a position in the newly in- 
stituted Young Ladies’ Seminary. 








GLEANINGS. 


— Rabenstein says that 50 per cent. of the 
Germans understand music, 16 per cent. of the 
French, and 2 per cent. of the English. 
TEACHERS contemplating a change should not 
fail to correspond with Mr. Brewer, Manager for 
the Teachers Co-operative Association, 70 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. Mr. Brewer filled 700 posi- 
tions last year. 





— A study of the sea bottom, currents, temper - 
ature, and life of the Adriatic sea showe that there 
is a vast growth of marine aly at the great depth 
of 2,000 meters. 

THERE is quite a considerable interest displayed 
lately in the matter of the National colors floating 
over our public schools, and it is well that it is so, 
for they have asscredly an unconscious inflaence on 
the youth of our land, in favor of patriotism and 
the love of all American Institutions. Recogniz- 
ing this fact, G. W. Simmons & Co., of Oak Hall, 
Boston, are advertising in the columns of this 
paper to sell United States Guvernment Banting 
Flags at the lowest prices, and they notify people 
to send for their catalogue. I 








C. R. Grow & Co., Pablishers, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


of strength, with impaired digestion, with good 
results,” 


— The trustees of a schoolhouse near Monti- 
cello, Ga., the other day adopted resolutions to the 


effect that ‘that big hickory near the Jeft band 
of Ben Hill Academy ia dead, and that if it should 
fall on any of the cbildren betwen their seventh 
and seventeeth year, and near the small of the 
back, they would errely die; therefore, that we 
hire an unbleached American to raze the afori said 
hickory tree to the pround.’’ 

Mrs. Resecca S. POLLARD, author of Pol- 
lard’s Synthetic Method of Teaching Reading and 
Spelling, is now in the East and is ready to re- 
spond to invitations for the explanation of her 
Method at either Institutes or Teachers’ meetinge. 
Address her, in care of Western Pablishing House, 
No. 3 East 14th Street, New York City. 


— There are about 12000 nickel-in-the-slet 
machines in use in this couatry, and they comprise 
fifty varieties. 


— New York now owns more real estate than 
at any previous period, and the sum of its assets 
amounts to $500,000,000, which is $5 for every 
one that the city owes. 

EASTERN TEACHERS who wish better salaries 
should write for circulars to the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association, 72 Dearborn St., Chicage. 
It will pay you to learn of their work. All cor- 
respondenee is treated as strictly confidential. 


————— -} 


Ready for Efficient Service, 


In hotel, boarding house, or at summer resort, either 
to take entire charge or the charge of departments, 
aman and his wife who have Leen for many years the 
proprietors and managers of a popular hotel. Their 
ability and popularity in‘such a position are guaran- 
teed. For full particulars with the address of the 
parties, testimonials and references, apply to 











HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—One of the most famous pictures of the world | 
has been engraved for the frontispicee of the April 


Se 


Century, the Mona Lisa of Leonardo da Vinci. | Open Letters a little article by L. Clarke Davis of 


In the California series Mr. Jalius H. Pratt gives a 
graphic description of the emigration to Califor- 
nia by way of Panama in '49. In this connection 
there is a paper of historical value by the late 


Gen. J. C. Frémont on the ‘‘ Conquest of Califor- 
nia.” Mrs. Amelia Gere Mason’s papers on the 
‘*Women of the French Salons ’’ are supplemented 
by an account of the ‘‘Salons of the Revolution 
and Empire.’’ The Mountain Climbing series is 
begun with two finely illustrated papers on expe- 
ditions to Mount St. Elias. ‘* Fetishism in Congo 
Land” is an interesting contribution to a great 
subject by Mr. E. J. Glave, one of Stanley’s pio- 
neer officers. ‘' The Wordsworths and DeQuain- 
cey’’ is the title of a very interesting paper of 
literary biography, contaioing unpublished letters 
of the poet and of the opium-eater ; one of Words- 
worth’s to the young DeQaincey is particularly 
interesting, and has some advice to youth which is 
applicable quite as much in our own day as it was 
in the early part of the century. [aa paper on 
‘* Washington and Frederick the Great,’’ Mr. 
Moncure LD. Conway does away with the centuary- 
old myth concerning the alleged relations between 
the two great commanders. The fiction of the 
number is diversified, including a new installment 
of Dr. Eggleston’s ‘Faith Doctor,’ ‘‘ There 
Were Ninety and Nine,’”’ by Richard Harding 
Davis; the conclusion of ‘‘ Colonel Carter of Car- 
tersville,’’ and ‘‘ A Race Romance,’’ by Maurice 





Bates, and Charles Henry Liders. Ia Topics of | 
the Time the following subjects are discussed : 
‘‘Cheap Money’’; ‘‘ The Effect of Christian 
Science and Mind Care on the Regular Practice,” 
and ‘Country Roads.’’ There will be found in 


the *‘ Philadelphia Ledger’’ on Willard, the new 
English actor; and a popular review of recent ex- 
periments and discoveries of Pasteur, Keb, and 
others, written by Dr. Mary Patnam Jacobi, of 
New York: The Century Co. $4.00. per annum. 


— The Forum, for April, is an exceedingly valu- 
able number. Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, 
who was the champion of the Election Bill in the 
Senate, discusses its fate. Dr. W. S. Rainsford 
makes a noteworthy stady of the causes of increas- 
ing poverty in our large cities. Roger Q Mills, 
in “A Defective Census,’ gives a summary 
of facts to show that the census is hopelesely 
faulty. He thinks that the recent census is as 
untrustworthy as if it had announced that a cer-. 
tain proportion of our people had red eyes and | 
blue hair; and gives figures in support of his | 
view. Prof. Goldwin Smith makes the Birchall | 
Marder a text for a discussion on tho relations be- 
tween religion and morality. Dr. Gatchell, of 
the University of Michigan, exposes the methods 
of so-called ‘‘ mind-readers,’’ and shows that the 
only honest feats of the kind are performed by 
muscle reading, which he explains at length. Pro- 
fessor Newcomb, perhaps the most distinguished 
of our astronomers, tells of the early disadvantages 
under which he labored, and how, in spite of them, 
he rose to his present eminence. Other articles 
are on ‘‘ Railway Passenger Rates,’’ by Prof. A. 











trated on those most dangerous parts of oat 
pase ea and ‘* Madame de Stael,”’ by W. E. H. 
Lecky, the distinguished historian. 


— The opening paper in the Magazine of Art, 
for April, is “In Memoriam’’ of Charles 8. 
Keene, by M. H. Speilmann, accompanied by por- 
trait of Mr. Keene by @ Reid. A paper on “ Aus- 
tria, Hangary, Rassia, Italy, and Spain,’”’ in the 
series of Modern Schools of Painting and Sculpt- 
ure, by Claude Phillips, is of special interest. 
Mankacsy is represented, but by a portrait of him- 
self rather than a picture of the imagination. 
There is alsoa portrait of Verdi. In the **S:udies 
in Llustrated Jourvalism ’’ David Anderson dis- 
cusses ‘‘ The Rise of the Comic Paper’ ; followed 
by a paper on “* Lord Armstrong’s Collection of 
Modern Pictures.’? A number of capital repro- 
dactions from this collection are given. The 
Faseli's Milton Gallery is described by Alfred 
Beaver. A poem on ‘' Untrammeled Art,’’ writ- 
ten and illastrated in a grotesque style by J F. 
Sallivan, ia interesting. A paper on ‘‘ The Ea- 
glish Schools of Miniatare Art’’ gives charming 
reprodactions from well-known miniatures. ** The 
Life Work of Barye”’ is discusssd, and there are 
several reproductions of this master of the plas- 
tic art. The frontispiece of the number is a re- 
production of “ The Prodigal Son,’’ by J. M. 
Swap. Copious notes on the progress of art in 
Europe and America bring the number to a close. 
New York: Cassell Pablishiog Company. 35 ots. 
a number; $3 50 @ year. 


—The Cosmopolitan, for April, is a very attract- 
ive number. The frontispiece is a portrait of 
General W. T. Sherman, by V. Gribayédoff The 








CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS 
NOW IN USE. 







Sold by Leading 
RETAILERS 


everywhere. 
Send for Circular, 


MN Marshall Field & Co, 
’ CHICACO, 
Wholesale Western Agents, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
+, 341 Broadway, N.Y, 
















illustrated by Elizabeth Bisland ; a poem “ R-sar- 
gam,’ by Frederick Peterson. ‘‘ The President's 
Offise and Home,” illustrated by Gaorge Grant- 
ham Bain: ‘‘ The Master of Genre,’’ illustrated 
by George Ejgar Montgomery; ‘‘ The Nicaragua 
Canal,”’ illustrated by Charles F. Haney; ‘‘ The 
Japanese Theatre,” illustrated by Eliza R Seid- 
more: ‘' The Farmer's Alliance,’’ by W. A. Pef- 






























Thompson. Among the poets of the namber are|T. Hadley; ‘‘ The Flood Plains of Rivers,’ by r Ae 
Fraok Dempster Sherman, R. W. Gilder, Arlo| W.J. MeGee, who explains how our cities are con-| leading articles are ‘‘The Eldest of the Arts,’”’| fer, U.S. Senator for Kansas; ‘‘ The Story of a 
eee — a ethene eddie eeene —— ~ ouieneees nee —— = ee ee -_————— — — EN — ——— i a. 
Some Recent Publications. AN Ae yearn Ba Fo Cure FOR 
CATARRY) 
Title. Author. Publisher. Prie: £0 LOm Her 
Herodotus VII. . . ° ° Butler Macmillan & Co, New York $ 50 
Hamlet, Prince of Depmirk ° ® ° Deighton ” ” - 40 
The Coming of Arthur and the Passing of Arthur Kowe 7 she “6 40 
Helen the Historian . ° ° ‘ ° Pansy D. Lothrop & Co, Boston 50 
eee on penerienal Reformers — 2 popietos & o ~ rout . 1 4 E 
he Speculator ° ° ° . ° 08s 3. P, Putoam’s Sons, New Yor t 
Drinking Water and Ice Supplies . > ° Prudden * os q id H E PO Ss | T | VE Cc UR e 
The Reader’s Guide in Economic, Social and ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 8t., New York. Price C0 cts. 
Political Science ‘ / Fs F Bowker " sed 1 00 a 
James Freeman Clarke, Autobiography . Hale Houghton Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 50 
Japanese Girlsand Women . ° e Bacon 6 oo o eo 1 2h 
pany en . : _— ns * an x 1 y » 1 60 
Annie urn , owells arper ros, New Yor 75 ak 
A Hazard of New Fortunes. ° Howells ” " « 75 N D LE Rw; 
Mademotlselie De La Seigiiére . . ‘ : Sandeau D. C. Heath & Co, Boston 25 A LARGE A VALUAB SA A 
Political Science and Comparative Constitutional nt IO” 
Law. 2 vols. ° ° P A e ° Rurgess Ginn & Co. Boston 5 00 3 
Advanced Lessons in English Grammar Maxwell American Book Co, New York 60 
+ School Physics ° ° ° ° os a “e 1 20 
A Briefer Practical Rhetoric ‘ ; Clark 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


— God made me,—I'm a red, red rose. 

I droop my head when the cold wind blows, 
Bat the kiss of the noontide is warm and bright, 
So I look up again with a breath of delight. 

— One of my children had a very bad discharge 
from her nose. ‘Two physicians prescribed, but 
without benefit. We tried Ely’s Cream Balm, 
and much to our surprise, there was a marked im 
provement. We continued using the Balm, and 
in a short time the discharge was cured.—O. A. 
Carey, Corning, N.Y. 

— Baltimore American: It requires no tariff 
prophet to predict that it will be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to do away with the tacks on carpets. 


Mrs, WINSLOW'S ‘‘SooTHina SyrupP”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gams, allays all Pain, 
cares Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drag 

iste in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
or Mra. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

— Atchison Globe: Fire and water are like cats 
and dogs—bring them together and they spit and 
sizzle. 

— The children’s health must not be neglected. 
Cold in the head causes catarrh. Ely's Cream 
Balm cures at once. It is perfectly safe and is 
easily applied into the nostrils. The worst cases 
yielding toit. Price, 50 cents, 

—Chicago Times: Woen a busband has an iron 
will the quickest way for his wife to break it is to 
rust it first with eye water. 

CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old apr e retired from practice, had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
rmula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, 
also a pagtive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers ir thousands of cases 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will sen 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger 
man, French, or English, with full directions for pre 
Paring and ane. Sent by mail by addressing, with 
is paper, . A. NOYEs, 820 Powers’ 

7. BOW 


stamp, t 
Biook' Rochester, 
—Milcaukee Journal: The most sedate people 
love to get into mischief when they are certain of 
not being discovered. 
The ink used by the Saxons was superior it is 
claimed to that used in the present day, but they 
needed the Esterbrook Pen to write with it. 











Henry Holt & Co, New York | 


NEW KODAKS 


“ You press 
the button, 
we do the 
rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 





ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 





For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers, 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 











Educational Institutions, — 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colle and Sch 

D Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
PROFESSIONAL. _ 

(CHANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 


Hanover, N. H. Address the P 
 & hvcctas. , resident, or Prof. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS, STATE NORMAL ART S0HOOL, estabii 
M for the advancement of art awe Re, — 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
(Vj 4ssacnosetTs STATE NORMAL SOHROOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


yee KE. H. Russg1, Princtpal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 
For Information and Catalogues address 
O. 0. Rounps, Principal. 
STATE NvKMAL SUHVOL, a 


GHAM, Mass. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


Sur NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
r sexes. or catalogues, address 
ortncipal A. G. BovpEn, re 

‘TATE NORMAL SOHOUL, SALEM, Mass. 
Ss For Ladies only For catalogu 

° address t 
Principal, D. B. Hadar. rep. ' 
Grats NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For Catalogues address 















































Cook Book 


Over 300 Pages. 


over 300,000 coptes of this cook book 


Fritters, etc. Also for Preserves, 


Teas, Luncheons, etc. 


Homes than Any Other. 


LADIES FlomME CoMPANION, into thousands 
homes, the publishers offer 


cheering and helpful talks with Mothers; 


& pretty and pleasant page 
fusely illustrated. — ee 





J. @. Gumxnovesn, Principal. 


Several Hundred [lustrations. Vf, 


At a great expense the publishers of this book procured 
& vast number of recipes from practical housewives living 
inevery part of the United States, and out of 20,000 
Recipes the best were selected by competent ladies, and 


The edition for 1891 has been greatly improved by adding 
the newest, best and most practical recipes of progressive 
cooking schools. Several hundred illustrations have also 
been added, at great expense, making it the most 
complete and best illustrated cook book ever pub- 
lished, The result isan admirably condensed volume 
of recipes for every day, arranged for practical use. 


Among its points of excellence are the following topics: 


Practical Suggestions to Young Housekeepers, 
Necessary Kitchen Utensils, Suggestions and | 
Recipes for Soups, Fish, Poultry, Game, 
Meats, Salads, Sauces, Catsups and Rel- 
ishes, Breakfast and Tea Dishes, Vegeta- 
bles, Bread, Biscuit, Pies, Puddings, 
Cakes, Custards, Desserts, Cookies, 


Beverages and Candies; Cookery for 
the Sick, Bills of Fare for Family Din- 
ners, Holiday Dinners, Parties, Picnics, 
A Table of Weights 

and Measures; chapters on the Various De- 
partments of Household Management and Work. 


IT WOULD BE CHEAP AT $1.00 


As it is the Latest, Best and Most Practica 
Cook Book Published, More Nearly 
Meeting the Wants of American 


To introduce the popular household journal, thea=—= 
of news 


pleasant children. 


Free 


Lal 
; 
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THE LADIES HOME COMPANION titeressaoeae ses 


month, and gives informa- 


ladies, ta pear rah og Selected Stories by emine ane enOw, and is aaaths eek 
1e Variety of departments, e 
It gives the latest Fashions, arranged for pr 


ent authors are found in each issue. A 
se . Which is conducted by a special editor. 
= cal use ; timely hints to Housekeepers; 

aluable information for lovers of Flowers: 
All handsomely and pro- 


To Get the Cook Book Frog {vr,%92 sen4 35 cents tor three months trial subsert 


you want the Cook Book, and it will be mailed free 


' LADIES HOME COMPANION, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mention this Paper when you w 


10ME COMPANION yo 
MP. N you must state that 
postpaid. Address letters plainly to 
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April 9, 1891. 


~ Catarrh 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 





Cured. 


If you suffer from Catarrh, in any of its forms, it is yous duty to Yourself and family to obtain the means 


of a certain cure before it is too late, This 


ou Can eas 


y do by selding a self addressed stamped envelope 


to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, New York, who will send you FREE, by return matl,a copy of the original recipe 


for preparing the best and surest remedy 
Over one million cases of this dreadtul, diegustiug, an 


ever Stovovered coe the 
oftentimes fatal dise h 
during the last tive yeara by the use of this medicine. Write to-day for this FRE E - my 


eure of Catarrh in all its various stages. 
permanently 
recipe. Its timely use may 


save you from yo omeern of py = + DO NOT DELAY longe-. if you desire a speedy and permanent 


cure. ress 


Prof. J. A. LAWRENVE, 88 Warren Street, New York. 





War Correspondent’s Life,’’ told by Frederick | 


Villiers; ‘* Farm Life,’’ a prize essay by Jennie K. 
Hooker; ‘‘ The Mystery of a Stadio,’’ by Robert 
Hove Fletcher; ** Tue Fatore Conditions of In- 
ventions,’ by Sylvester Baxter; “Current Evente,’’ 
‘ Sherman — Bismarck,’’ by Marat Halstead; 
‘* Social Problems,’’ by Edward Everett Hile; 
‘On Certain Recent Travels by American 
Women,’’ by Brander Matthews, and a poem, en 
titled ‘‘ Compensation,”’ by Julia C. Dore. This 
is an unusually varied and interesting number. 
Price, 25 cents a number; $240 a year, New 
York; Fifth Avenue, Broadway, and 25th Street. 
J>bon Brisben Wa!ker, editor. 


—The April number of The Kclectic opens 
with a striking paper by Karl Blind on the late 
Dr. Schliemann from the standpoint of an inti- 
mate friend. Aristotle as a man of science, is dis- 


cussed by George J. Romanes, in a suggestive 
way. Oscar Wilde has a brilliant paper on *' The 
Soul of Man Under Socialism.’’ ‘The jadicial ea- 
timate of a great question, embodied in ‘* Public 
Opinion and Strikes,” by J. Hall Richardson, 
ought to attract attention from thinking readers. 
Andrew Carnegie’s essay on ‘‘ The Advantages cf 
Poverty’ is somewhat unique, as being the work 
of a multi millionaire. Prof. C. H. Herford gives 
us a translation from Ibsen's last and much-talked- 
of drama of ‘‘ Brand,’’ There are two strik ng 
short stories, *‘Oar Midnight Visitor.’’ by A. 
Conan Doyle,’’ and ‘‘ The Portrait of Concitta 
P—,’’ by Madame E, Gerard, of more than 
ordinary strength. Many short articles, sketches. 
and poems fill up the rest of the number and 
make a very interesting mass of contents. New 
Yura: E. R. Pelton. 


— One great feature of the April issue of The 
Treasury for Pastor and People (:he closing num- 
ber of Vol. VIII.) is the complete index by texte, 
authors, and topics of the issues of the year. A 
glance at this will show the variety and excellence 
of the matter presented in this monthly. The 
most prominent articles in the sermonic line are 
** The Heroiam of the Christian Ministry,’’ by Dr. 
Jay 3enson Hamilton, with a fine portrait, a view 
of his church, end a eketch of his life; and a ser- 
mon by Dr. Sta ker of Glasgow, entitled ‘* Biogra- 
phy in Three Words,’’ full of discriminating 
thought. Dr, E. P. Goodwia*has a concluding 
article on ‘* The Attitude of Nations and Chris- 
tion People Toward the Jews,’’ and Dv. H. Tay- 
lor gives sensible views on ‘‘ Preaching the Gos- 


pel.’’ The leading thoughts are very suggestive, 
and the editorials able. New York: E Bb. Treat. 
$2.50 a year. 


— Belford’s Magazine, for April, has for its 
complete novel, ‘*Siip-Knote,’ by Jeanette H. 
Walworth. It bas for a leading article George F. 
Parker's diseassion of ‘‘ D.mocratic Profit and 


Loss in the Silver Issue.’’ Culture and Common 
Sense—I, ** The University versus the Counting 
Honse,’”’? by Henry Clews, and If. ** A Critique 
of Common-Sanse,’’ by Rev. Gerald Stanley Lee, 
receives able treatment from diff-rent standpointe. 
Other articles of interest are ‘‘ The Carnival at 
Nice, 1889,’? ‘* Thoughts on Matters Lyric and 
D-amatic,’”’ and “ Protection Run Mad: The Ex- 
perience of San Domingo.’’ New York: Belford’s 
Magazine Company. Terms, $3 50 a year. 


— ‘' How to Meet Hereditary Physical Traits in 
Children,”’ ie the subject of an important seri-s of 
brief papers begun in Babyhood,for April. There 


are several otber articles of practical value in the 
home, and the suggestive departments are invala- 
able. New York: Babyhood Pab. Co. $1.50a 


year. 


— The publishers of Our Litile Ones and the 
Nursery, send out an April number, overflowing 


with stories and illustrations more than usually 
attractive, while some of the jingles, notably “ The 
Tale of the Moral Little Doggy,’ are inexpressi 
bly cute. Boston: Rassell Pab. Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


_The Forum, for April: terms, $500 a year. 
York: The Forum Pub. Co, 

Outing. for April: terms.$3.00 a year. New York: 
239 Fifth Ave. 

Our Littie Ones and The Nurséry, for April; terms, 
$1.59a year, Boston: The Russell Pub. Co. 
_Belford’s Magazine, for April; terms, $3 50 a year. 
New York: Belford’s Magazine Co. 

The Homiietie Review. for April; terms, $3 50 a 
year. New York: Funk & Wagnalis. 

_The Catholic World, for April; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York: 427 W 59th St. 
_The Overiand Monthly, for April; terms, $400 a 
year. San Franciseo; 420 Montgomery St. 
f Educational Review for April; terms, $8 00 a year. 
‘New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The Bizarre Notes and Queries for April; terms, 
$1.00 a year. Manchester, N. H.: §.C. and L. M. 


Gould. 


New 





WRITERS OF ABILI for Young Readers, 
The 2 on Travels, History, 
, © Sclences, Hygiene, Patriotism, Myths. Litera- 
‘Ure. and other subjects can find sale for their arti- 
clés by writing to TT. 

185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


TEACHERS WANPED.*"ax'secteccs est 








Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for tht Publications of Henry Holt & Co. 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co, M. D. Berlitz & 
Co, New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr, L. 
Sauveur ; &¢., &c. 

Rich s*'ock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on apgiestios 

CARL SCHBOENBOF, 

Importer, Publisher. and Fo Bookseller, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


New French Books. 

First Course im French Conversation. By 
Prof. CHas P. DoCROQUET. 12mo, cloth, $100 
Specimen sheets free. 

Sans Famille. By HecTOR MAtUAT. Abridged 








and arranged for school use by Prof. PauLt|J 


BERCY. 12mo0, cloth, $1.25. 
Ww. B. JENKINS, 
Fiench Publisher and Bookseller, 
Any French or English 851 ANO 853 SIXTH AVE, 
Text-book published NEW YORK. 


The French Monthly Magazine, 


LE FRANCAIS, 


Contains the most interesting modern French 
comedies, novels, exercises on the difficulties of 
French grammar and pronunciation. Subscribers 
become students, by correspondence, of the Berlitz 
Schools, $200 per year Published by 
BERLITZ & CU, W. Madison Square, N.Y. City. 
Sample numbers free on application. 


BIRTHDAYS. 


CHARL¥S F, Dgrms. DD, LL.D., has supplied a 
most useful birthday giftia THE DEEM3 BIRTH 
DAY BOUK 
32mo. 410 pp, cloth, gilt edge. Price, $1.25; plain, $1 

Contains autograph signatures of popular pastors. 
Selections from the Doctor's writings for daily u e 
blanks for autographs of friends, etc , with other vail, 
uable features. 








Qeachers’ Agencies. 





Nicholas Murray Butler who wrote to us first 


filling places, this Agency has never had presented a more difficult problem than the follow'ng: It was Dr 
He said he had heen arked to nominate a candidate to have 


charge of a college in Africa—in Liberia, in fact. The s“lary was oly $1500, with travelling expenses out there. 
Probably the man could come home by freight. as the climate there would usually do upa white man in two years. 
So not much experience could be expected, bat the candidate must have some acientific attainment, be acquaioted 
with manual training. have the best of health and morals, and be really a fine fellow. At the time application was 


made to vs, the search had gone on for some tiine 
in vain; the committee had even advertied with- 


DARKEST 


etting responses worth considering Could 


out 
It looked dubious, 


we do anything for them ? 


bat we set to work. It was eacy to pick ont a dozen men who answered the requirements fairly, and to our surprise 
five of them were willing to go, though ali the conditions and dangers were fully stated. One of these five was an 


ideal man for the place; in perfec 


bodily symptoms and not afraid of anv climate; already wa 
the flora and the minerals of a region of the world hitherto 


take the place for the opportunity it offered to devele 
unexplored 


We recommended him to the committe-, not mentioning any other man, and he 
at opce elected. We are proud of him. and of the sys em that selected him for 


t health: accustomed to apply his habits of scientific investigation to his own 


1 Known as a teacher and as as author; and eager to 


we’ AFRICA. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 





70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association ’cuicaco. 


Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





An extract from a letter from a City Superintendent, 
A nother Letter / dated Feb. 2, 1891 : 


“Mr. C. J. ALBERT.—Dear Sir : — You received credit 
from our Board for the honesty with which you refrained from recommending a teacher you were not sure 


of, and will reap the reward by filling vacancies in the Spring. I will add that Miss J 





gaged last September solely on yourr 





dation, is giving perfect satisfaction.”’ 
received $35 per month last year. She now receives $70 per month. 





, whom we en- 
; é Miss 


Now is a good time to send for Minuw of the School and College Bugeau. 


Address 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMaurRst, ILL. 





EACHERS WANTED ; 








vacancies for Spring 
THK 


Man for Commercia! Department of a Western College ; must be a 
Methodist; salary 
French, German, Music ; salaries, $700 — $800. A large number of 
and Fall coming in dail 
BRIDGE TEACH ER®’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont 8t., Boston. 


$1000. Several ladies for Episcopal schools,— 


y. 





The F*isk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 


Proprietors. 


S2ND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,/10° Wabasch pv. Richardson ae pe Bo Seated: St.,/00 Wack inane Bldg., 


ton, Mass. | New York, Chicago, Il 


Chattavooga,Tenn. 


Los Angeles, Portland, Ore. 





POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. 


OVER 400 


on our books at present, and new ones coming in every day. 
Superiptendencies and Principa’ships, High School positions. positions for grade 
teachers, good positions in Colleges, Academies, Seminaries, 


Among them are 
ormal Schools, Church Schools, positions 


for teachers of Art, Music, Elocution, Modern Languages, Commercial branches, Military Tactics, ete. We 


are now very busy intruducing teachers to employers, aud have no time 


» write © flaming” advertisements 


Our Manual, now ready, will give full information as to the extent of our business. 


Address: 


C. J. ALBERT. ManaGrtr, SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, ELMHURST, ILL 





HE ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY 


Form No. 10. with fall particulars, for tworcent stamp. | O08 Broadway, Albany, NY, 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., Props. 


| Registration Free. | 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Mer. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor P!, N. Y. 
771 Broadway, 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. ‘xi.w von: 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’!] Beaders. 
Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetei’s French Course. 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English 
Kellegg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Untchisen’s Physieclogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. Ll. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


CIVICS FOR YOUNC AMERICANS. 
Kk. WM T. HARRIS says: “It is, I see ata 
glance, a very helpful book.” 

Introduction price, 50 cts 
Correspondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO.. 8 East 14th St.. N.Y. 
THOMPSON. BROWN & Co , 23 Hawley St , Bostou 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery's Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 

Dr, Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Aritb. Course, ~~ Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining } Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Wanuals of Methods and Key to the Above. 
A Complete History of Brit.in 


THE EMPIRE + and the British People Beau- 


ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 

“A delightful yolame. A marvelous specimen of com. 
pressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con 
ceive of, with its paragraphs of uniformly easy length, 
its paper aud type of the very bert. and its illustrations 
numerous aud of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 

For sale at ali bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 83 E, 17th St., New York. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
seep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may nD Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE, 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
1% AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe,to illustrate 
Archwology, History, 
Architecture, and Art. 
Special attention given 
to furnishing schools. 
For further information 
address 
A. M. LUMBARD, 
26 Seventh 8t., 
New Bedford Mass. 








eow 




















Furorean [RAVEL. 


ANTED., by two accomplished New England 

lady teachers, a party of six young ladies to 
accompany them, next Summer, in a tour through 
England, Scotland, France, Germany, and Switz-r- 
land, — spending ten weeks in toese countries, for 
pleasure and education in history, literature, and art. 
One of these teachers has traveled extensively in 
Europe. and both are entirely trustworthy and emi- 
nently qualified to conduct such a party. The charges 
for the trip will not be made for profits at all, but 
pa A pdt eppenses.. cibinn ta 

For full particulars apply at one 
- HIR4M ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St , Boston. 





The Northwest Educational Bureau. 


Endorsed by State, County, and City Superintendents. Positions in West, Northwest, and South,—for 
men, $£00 to $2500; women, $700 to $1650 Hundreds of teachers wanted for our Spring demand. 


end stamp for blanks. 
Leow] 


Register before the rush. 
Dr. G 


EO. L McCUEN, Treas., BOISE CITY, IDAHO. 





New Enafand Wureau of Gducation, 


3 Somerset Street, 


Roonwn Ss, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


This Burcau ts the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 


reputation, 


We are constantly receiving calls for teachers of every 


grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 


This Bureau has no vacations. 


The demand for teachers of every 


grade, and from everywhere, is constant, and will continue through the 
winter and spring, and then the rush will come for the autumn supply. 
Now the call is by telegram or by special delivery letter, “ for next 


Monday, 


and there can be no delay. 


REGISTER Now, and be ready to start by first train for your new field 


of labor. 


Circulars and blanks sent /ree. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 





CHERMERAHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street. N. WV. 


Teachers’ Agency 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 

Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 

schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Best references turnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Frirra AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FORKIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Principals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 
ernesses for every d of instruction ; recom- 
mends goed schools to parents. Call en or address 
MBS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


National Teachers’ Bureau, 


100 BrsLE Hovse, 


4th Av. and 8th St., NEW YORK. 
TEACHERS 


Desiring to sccure first-class situations should 
ad4ress 
HAROLD ©. COOK, Manager. 














Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. BrpGoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y. City. 


A\merican School Bureau. 


Equipped to serve school officers promptly 

and efficiently. Knows the whereabouts of 
the best teachers for any given vacancy. Regis- 
tration WITHOUT FEE gives us a large and most 
select supply, and leaves no motive for representing 
those not suitable. Form for stamp. 

P. Vv. HUYSSOON, Mar. (late R. E Avery), 
2 W. 14th Street, New York, 


The New American Teachers’ Agenoy 


Is prepared to furnish positioxs for all kind and 
grades of Teachers inall partsof the U.S. Centre 
of Basiness is near the Centre of Popalation of the 
U.S. For information and for blanks for regis- 
tration apply (with stamp) to 
C. B. RUGGLES, Manager, 
Room C, Palace Hotel Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


TEACHER 














ARE INTRODUCED 
TO SCHOOL - 
OFFICERS, 





oe BALWER. 
Ke N®. 70. DEARBORN ST. 














UNION TEACHERS’ 


Established in 
isso. 





AGENCY. 


School officials wanting teachers for next fall have already begun to consult usin reference to their 


needs. 
dom of registering now. Send stamp for blank. 





H. M. HARRINGTON, Prop’r, - - 


Wide awake teachers who are desirous of securing better positions for next year will see the wis 


Ne. 63 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 
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THE NEW MUSIC PALACE 


Washington Street, in the exact trad 
Boston, is the present central establishment a ot 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


lud elegant retai 
front, Piano! Parlors of great : td rat 
er ee ty 
e 
apiceusly: O(O PHYSICS. aztec, 
4s 
. Th from its situation, is acces 
° CONDENSED ed music lovers in eastern Massachusetts, vy by ~ 
pena ops onn4 ; n Book °%2 Corps of Distinguished | jniversal system of ad mailing of lists and 
° ENTE RTAINING 4 ‘e. “6 ‘e ie: 6: “e: An Entirely New OOK “Scientists and Teachers. pay soa ox g of goods entered. pe ee 
ee *% oo? .? *e° » Practical) 
CLOTH, I2MO, 544 PACES. PRICE, $1.20. eS oe ES wage home, and is a 
THIS BOOK is adapted in style and material to pupils of 14 years and whole country. of the 


HAPTERS on Motion, Energy, Force, the properties of Matter, 
Solids, Liquids, Gases, and Mechanics, by Professor 
S1Las W. Ho_man, Mass. Institute of Technology. 
HAPTERS on Heat, Light, and Electricity, by Professor FRANCIS 
E. NiPHER, Washington University, St. Lou's, Mo. | 
HAPTERS on Sound, by Professor ALFRED M. MAyeR, Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 
HAPTERS on Magnetism, and Electrical Apparatus, by Professor 
Francis B. Crocker, Columbia College Schvol 


upward. It has been the aim of the authors to teach not resulis 
merely, but to show how these results are arrived at and what 
practical use is made of them. While precedence to the practical is 
the rule strictly adhered to throughout the work, no effort hes been 
spared to inspire the learner with enthusiasm for the study of Natural 
Science. Instructive diagrams and carefully drawn illustrations In 
perspective are introduced wherever they can prove of assistance 
in elucidating the text. Minute directions are given for the con- 
struction of cheap apparatus. Suggestive questions calculated to 
exercise the reasoning faculties of the pupil are inserted at proper 
intervals, and problems are appended to each section to test the 
student’s understanding of the principles previously explained in 




















of Mines. the text. hie 
BLY EDITED by Professor Joun D. Quackensos, Columbia | It is a singularly simple, practical, and at the same time authoritative text- 
A College. book on all the subjects in Natural Philosophy of which it treats. 














Specimen copies will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. C correspondence in reference to the examination and introduction of this 
work is cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


; For other apnouncements of the American Book Company, see first page. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, 


MUSIC COURSE, | Choice New Text-books and Helps for nearly 
COURSE IN READING, every branch of School and College work. 
REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING, 

COURSE IN SPELLING. 


Welsh’s Grammars; Composition; Rhetoric. 
Mac Coun’s Historical Fublications. 
Young Folks’ Library, 
Stowell’s A Healthy Body; etc,, etc. 


THE NEW RUSKIN “ivirs?? — Important Announcements. 


Mr GEORGE ALLEN begs to announce that! : 7 
Ruskin’s Works will hereafter be published in Referring to the above announcements, we beg} A Complete Professional Library 


America by Messrs, CHARLES E MERRILL & Co.,| to say that the first five volumes of the Brantwood| ¢ . isi 

of New York, who will issue the only authorized | Edition of Mr. Ruskin’s Works, published by his a re 
editions. London, August, 189. | authority, with an introduction by Prof. NorTon of international Education Series, 

Now issued ; and others by 


New York, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO. 


Please mention the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vail Work 
EDUCATION 


History---Theory---Practice. 





Illustrated% Catalog free to any address. Corre 
spondence with teachers and educators 1s solic ted. 


BOSTON: 6 Hauceck Avenue. 
| NEW YORK: 740 & 742 HKrondway. 
' CMICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Av. 














Messrs. CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO. have} 
pleasure in announcing that they have concluded | Harvard College, are now ready. 
arrangements with Mr. Ruskin’s English publisher, The Seven Lamps of Architecture 400 pages, 
by which they will be hereafter the only authorized with fourteen paee printed in Paris by Goupil 


—_ . pace 4. pe hs books. | & Co., cloth, Cloth, $2.75. BAIN, 
arles ot Norton of Harvard has engaged to | 
—_ an gy cash veleme of Ws bow The Two Paths. 270 pages. $1.50. oe 
tion (the ‘Brantwood’), which w printed | 3 " . 
from type and on paper selected by the author him | me Yee Vou, IT. — (in two volumes, JOHONNOT, and 
self before his recent illness, and wit" illustrations ° G REENWOOD 


repared under his own supervision, and will be| Time and Tide. $1.50. 
a in acco: dance — a perp ad eieteaes 

volumes will appear at the rate oftwo per month. | *°,* Yor sale by all booksellers tt 
‘New York, August 28d, 1890. | receipt of price SF Oe ip ee ae 


CHARLES E. MERRILE & CO., 52-54 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


For full descriptive list address 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 











Correspond freely for Lists, Infor 
or Masel aavice.” — 





For Children. Motion [25c., $2 28 doz } Bord. 
man. [50 cts.] Miss Chant. 


Social Singing. Coll Songs, [50 cts ] 90 
nging oonem A ( } 90 songs, 


Song Collections. Song Classics, Vol I [$1 }50 
Choice Sacred Solos Sut 3 — 
Piano Collections. Popular Piano Collection (31 } 
27 pieces. Popular D: 4 
lection ($1.] 66 pleces. att 
Mailed post-paid on receipt of above prices, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


H.R. PALMERS 


new book THE CHORUS KING is designed 
for Concert and Choir Use and contains choice selec. 
tions from_the works of Verpi, Menpetssonn, 
Govunop, Braums, Rossint, Caticott, Barnay, 
Bisnop, Parry, Farmer, Weser, Root, Coox, etc, 
ETc.. to which have been added **The Fiight 
of the Holy Family” by Bruch; **The 
Feast of Adonis” by Jensen ; **The Mil- 
ler’s Wooing”? by Fanning, and ** The 
Dream)? by Costa. 


Price, 75 cts. postpaid. 


rt. W.RUUTS 


“New Course in Voice Culture and 
Singing, fer the Female Voice,” isa 
graded course adapted to guide the young voice, cor- 
rect the faults of mature singers and develop all 
voices systematically. It is thoroughly practical, hav- 
ing been tested for years before being offered to the 
— Equally udapted to the uses of class Vocal 
raining and Private Instruction. 


Paper $1.50. Limp Cioth $2.00, postpaid. 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Muate C The John Church © 
-- Wahath Ave.. Chicago” tq E. 16th St.. New Yor? 


Longmans’ French Grammar. 


By T. H. BerRTENsHAW, B.A. Mus. Bac., Assist 
aster in the City of London School. Crown 8yo.: 

212 pages, 60 cents. 

Separately : to and including Reg- 
ular Verbs, with Vocabularies, etc. 30 cents. 

Part II. Including Pronouns, Adverbs, Irregular 
Verbs Subjunctive Mood. Infinitive, and Partici- 
ples, with Vocabularies, etc. 30 cents. 











LONGMANS, GREEN & (0., 15 E. 16th St., New York. 





WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT COLOR ? 


Perhaps you know more than we do, In 
that case you will buy and read our book, 
“Color in the School-Room,” with 
considerable satisfaction. And if you don’t 
happen to be as well informed, you may like 
it all the better. The book costs $1.00. 
For a two-cent stamp we will send you either 
“ Primary Cotor Instruction” or “ CoLor 
IN THE KINDERGARTEN,” two pamphlets for 
teachers interested in the Bradley Color Scheme. Or we will mail 
a sample box of Bradley’s Educational Colored Papers for 60 cents 


‘“*It is not safe for any one to talk or write of 
learned of the recent revelations.” — American 7 tt rege Teeny aa 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., LL. D., PREsmpEnt, 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study. i 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the pring [es Of the Philoee ey et ae ot Ebysical Training and 
P cal work in every department. Degrees conferred. P on. Scientific and 


ea” Spring term will open March 10. Address for Illustrated Caialogue. 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, A. M., Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


The Library of American Literature,” « <::2o"*" 





consultation. I think that if 
properly presented to the pub- 
lic it will have a very wide 
sale, and be an exceedingly 
useful work. There is ample 
room in the market for a Cy- 
clopedia like this, which com- 
bines, likewise, the advantage 
of being an excellent Diction- 
ary of the English Language.” 
—Pror. JAMES STRONG, s.T.D. 
Editor of McClintock & 
Strong's Cyclopedia of Bibli- 











About Cyclopedias. 


“The CoLuMBIAN CycLopEDIA seems to me to strike a 
happy medium between the loose, superficial works and the too 
elaborate and profound ones which few are competent or desirous 
of using. Most of the larger and general cyclopedias are over. 
loaded with a mass of technical science and official detail that is 
embarrassing and useless to ordinary readers. The CoLumBiAN 
is eminently practical, sufficiently full, and carefully compiled, 
well got up, convenient in form and extent, remarkably cheap, 
and, as I should judge, admirably adapted to families and general 


THE COLUMBIAN 
CYCLOPEDIA. 


A Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge, and 
Unabridged Dictionary, in one 
32 volumes ; 
Over 25,000 pages ; 
Nearly 7,000 illustrations. 
Cloth binding, per set, $25.00. 
Half-Morocco, per set, $32.00. 
Specimen pages 
Sample volume, 75 c., returnable. | 
CASH and a further payment ° 
$5.00 $20.00 in 16 installments of $1.% 
each will secure immediately, by express, VoLo™™s 
ths remaining volumes 
being delivered as the installments are paid; “| 
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